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THE ENGRAVING. 


THE SOAKING MOUNTAIN ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 





PAINTED BY J. C. WARD——ENGRAVED BY HENRY JORDAN. 


We cannot doubt that the beautiful and highly elaborated engrav- 
ing, which we this day present to the readers of the Mirror, will be 
cenerally appreciated and admired. It is a view of the celebrated 
Soaking Mountain near the head waters of the Upper Mississippi. 
This singular elevation received its name from the peculiar absorb- 
ent and spongy nature of its soil. Its origina! Indian title, which, 
being interpreted, is ** the thunder-mount,” or, rather, * the hill that 
withstands the thunder,” would, we think, be more poetical, if not 
more euphonious. 

The landscape, as every one will perceive, is peculiarly and char- 
acteristically American ; and the skill of the engraver, Mr. Jordan, 
has given to it a softness, which is in admirable accordance with the 
subject and the design. This young artist is destined to attain to 
much distinction in his profession. The painter appears to have 
ixed the time of his scene a few moments before sundown, and 
Juring the delightful period of the Indian summer. The stillness 
and quiet of the landscape appear to be shared by the animate 
jects in the picture, and the sketch may be commended as in every 
respect true to nature, and a faithful representation of one of the 
most lovely scenes on the waters of the Upper Mississippi. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


MAGNETISM. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


ANIMAL 





CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
The Gloves. 


We were now about half-way through the formidable Notch ; and | 
was returning from a last peep over the rocky parapet, when, as | step- 
ped into the narrow foot-path, I saw a glove lying there, a woman's 
glove—like an open hand—with the palm up. Taking it for granted 
that our little friend Julia had lost it, for she was the only person 
before me in this part of the road, | slipped it into my pocket, and 
pushed on, without thinking more of the matter, until, after walking 
a few rods further, not more than fifty, I saw a fellow-passenger, (the 
greatest oddity I ever met with,) stop and pick up something in a 
hurry, on the other side of the way, examine it for a few moments 
with great care—walk forward a few steps—turu aside, look warily 


about, as if to make sure that nebody was near enough to see, and | 


then, watching his opportunity, fell to another and more deliberate 
examination of the prize. What could it be! Once, to be sure, as 
he held it up to the light, I detected a sort of greenish glitter, and 
the idea flashed upon me that he had found either a green purse or 
a green ribbon, of bright changeable silk. 
truth, I turned my steps that way, and called out halves! But the 
moment he saw me approaching, he slipped his hand into his bosom, 
lengthened his pace, instead of quickening it, and replied to my sa- 
atation by repeating the same word, halres ! 

“Pray sir,” said J, all out of breath—for he kept a-head of me, in 
spte of all I could do, though I look upon myself as a first-rate tra- 
veller for my inches—“ pray sir !"’—calling after him at the top of my 
voicee—** pray sir !—was that a watch, ora purse, or only a garter you 
ughted on just now, and put away so carefully in your boso:m?" 
he answered afar off, and without turning his head 


“ And pray sir 
ll he found me trotting at his elbow—* pray sir !—stretching away 
om the other tack, and eveing me with a subdued smile, which 
mace me almost wist I had let him alone—* pray sir!"’ was that a 
‘ree-toad, a dragon-fly, or a string of orient pearls, you lighted on 
ist now, and slipped into your breeches pocket *” 

“I!—do slacken your pace, will you—what a tremendous head- 
¥ay you have get on, to be sure !” 

“Have I !—well, now that vou have satisfied yourself you can't 
Seep ap with me, without running, I'll shorten sail.”’ 

Shorten sail! said I, to myself. Oh, 
fot you at last '—if I don’t make you out now, and that before we've 
got 


ho! mv fine fellow, have I 
much further, I'll give up my whole day's work for a bad job 
And well I might ; for I had been trying to make out what he was, 
ind so had everybody else in the stage, ever since we took him up, 
‘ae other side of Conway. He was either a madman or amiracle— 
adownright wonder ; for though he said nothing like other people, 
‘nought aloud by the half-hour, and persuaded the romp to acknow- | 
ledge, in so many words, that he hadn't a thimbleful of common 
sense, nor an atom of good breeding, all which he took in very | 
geod part, I confess ; yet, some how or other, we had always found 


Curious to know the | 





him at home, all day long, upon every subject that was mentioned 
He had been everywhere—seen everything—and knew every- 
body, and everybody appeared to know him, though at one place 
they called him squire, and at another master. He talked half a 
|| dozen different languages ; appeared familiar with history, ancient 
|| and modern, with goverament, commerce, literature, law, physick, 
and divinity. At one place, where we stopped, we missed him at 
the table, and when the stage drew up, we found him prescribing for 
|a poor woman, already given over, aud assuring her, with perfect 
seriousness, that she had nothing to fear, and would be a well 
woman within a month or six weeks at farthest—and this, too, in the 
presence of the doctor himself; at another, I caught him eating 
crackers and fish, and scolding the village blacksmith and wheel- 
wright, with his mouth full, as a master might a pair of bungling 
apprentices—the wheelwright for dishing his wheels too much, and 
the blacksmith for putting too many nails in the shoe, and just as 
many on the inside, where the hoof is weaker, as on the outside ; 
for using the buttress ; for fitting the hoof to the shoe, instead of 
the shoe to the hoof; and for the shameful treatment of the frog, in 
| paring it away so much as to spoil the hoof, and cause the frog it 
self to be absorbed, as a worthless appendage ; here, telling the man 
of the house how to manage his own crops, and how to strengthen 
every kind of soil in the neighbourhood, with or without lime ; how 
to cut his hay and where to plant his potatoes; and there, every 
| woman he met with, how to make her soap, and save her slops, to 
fix her dyes, to hatch her eggs, and feed her poultry, in the dead of 
winter—nay, even the schoolmaster, how much easier and pleasanter 
it would be for him to teach reading, writing, and arithmetick, and 
English grammar, not only without*rvles, but for a long time with 
j}out books; the parts of speech, by conversation, for example ; 
i reading by the help of newspapers, or handbills, or whatever might 
| happen to fall in the way of children ; writing, with a bit of chalk 
|oraslate-pencil; and arithmetick any how, so that no figures werc 
|;made till the babies began to take a pleasure in doing slily what 
| they were not allowed to do openly. And so it was with every 
|| body we met, and whatever happened to be the subject of conver- 
|! sation, he was always at home. This, to be sure, was rather 
| strange ; but still stranger !—there was no sort o/ ostentation about 
him—no display—no mystery ; for his very name appeared at full 
length upon the way-bill—IJchabod Weare, junior—without shuflling, 
prevarication, or flourish - nor could we help acknowledging, after 
|, he had left us, and we came to compare notes, that he had always 
been listened to with most admiration by those who best understood 
the subject, whatever it was, upon which he happened to be holding 
}) forth at the time; and that, instead of being found out, as most 
people are, in the course of a single hour after they have begun to 
show off among strangers—the lawyer finding they are no 





lawvers, 
and the physicians that they are not medical men, whatever else 
they may be, and however astonishing their information may appear 
to the multitude, who are ignorant alike of both sciences, (if either 


may be called a science in the present condition of both,) it was 
directly the reverse with our new associate ; for one of the party, 
a merchant in the Russia trade, soon satisfied hunself, and 


whispe red 
the thing to me before they had been together half an hour, that 
neighbour Weare, as he called him, was not only a merchant and a 
shipowner, but evidently engaged in that particular trade, being 
very well off in the world, and perfectly at home in the matter of 
| Russia and Swedish iron, hemp and duck, the duties and the rates 
of exchange, and the modes of doing business throughout all 
northern Europe—though, to be sure, for reasons best known to 
himself, he wouldn't like to have it go any further.—Buat, added my 
fat good natured friend, laying his fore-finger a’ong the nose, and 
tapping it, with ene eye upon his wife—it's too late now—knew | 
should corner him; don't you say a word for your life, though! | 
promised not to betray him, and within two hours after this the 
that he had 


voung collegian drew me aside and assured me com- 


pletely satisfied himself, that Ichabod Weare, junior, must be a 


president of a colleg 





, Oray rofeasor of some thing—some where- 


he rather thought of modern languages and literature, or belles-lettres 
! 


in general ; for, to tel! you the plain truth, said he, adjusting the tie 


of his cravat with a simper, J found him altogether too much for me— 
that's a fact—after I had brought him out upon the subject of litera 
ture generally ; and then, by way of a regular blow off, mentioned 


every confounded name I could think of, in French or It Dute 
or Spanish, German or Swedish—but he had me! faith, he/ me! 
for I hadn't even got their names right, and for the life of me. | couldn't 


tell, three-quarters of the time, whether the tiresome old wretches 
had written prose or poetry, sermons or plays—hang me if I co 


Oh, but I am sure he’s a professor of modern languages, or litera- 


ture—by Julia! 
“ Or Miss J 


' * . 
| rogueish whisper, and turning to me with a deal of mischief in he 


of something else —somewhere —said lia, in a 





reve 


So much for their opinions ; but as for myself, we had'ut inter- 


cl | 


anged a dozen words, before | set him down for a lawver; and, 
long before we parted, | became perfectiy satisfied that he was not 
only a lawyer, but a profound lawver—a great lawyer—“ great let 
me call hin, for he conquered me ;" having set me right with regard 
to Burr's trial, the court of King’s Bench, and the practice there, 
! 


and greatly enlightening me on the subject of a national bankrupt- 
law, bills of credit, and two or three opinions of Mr. Justice Mar 
shall; nay more, upon the learning of Lord Coke, Luther Martin, and 
Judge Parsons, and upon the very dangerous encroachments of the 
admiralty and equity, upon the commen law jurisdiction ; and | was 
the more satisfied of this, from the fact, that instead of talking 
learnedly, he talked plamly, and to the purpose, and so as to be 
understood even by those who were wholly unacquainted with law— 
never introducing the subject himself—nor ever allowing a law 
phrase or a law maxim to escape his lips, where the same thing 


No! 


once did I hear him sayany thing like this—qua facil per alium faci 


might be said in hearty English. and if you will believe me, not 


per se, or communis error faci jus, and therefore——but enough 


Let us go back tothe story; I was try ing to bring him to action, if 


you recollect 


Shorten sail! ~xid 1—that's the languege of the sea'—and, all 


at once, a sort of misgiving came over me —He might be neither a 





merchant, nor a professor, nor even the presicent of a college, per- 


" 


haps not even a lawyer! bot, in all human probability, nothing more 


than a sailor, a sort of well-informed master mariner, who had learnt 


what he knew of the world from the sea shore, from a ship's 
library, long voyages, and from having visited ail the ports and 


harbours of our earth, like our friend B——, the oriental traveller, 


and lecturing to crowded houses, on the languages and literature, 


the manners and monuments, of the East, and matters and things in 


general; though, b 


yg ut the other dav, no longer ago than the last war, 
he was sailing out of Norfolk, Virginia, in the command of a mer- 
chant ship 

* But vou haven't answered my question,” said I, as soon as | 


had warped up alongside and got my breath 


* Nor you mine; fair play's a jewel.” 


** Fair play’sa jewel, hey!" That settles the question. * The man 


ts a sailor, and nothing but a sailor 


uld you see me 


after all! But,” I continued, 


‘* how on earth co haven't got eyes in the back of 


your head, have you 


* To be sure I have; eyes all over. My spectacles are so con- 


Ah! 


us, and in full flower, too,” ¢ 


trived, I can see behind me like most of the lower—— what 


have we here! a most beautiful ore 
thering it as he spoke, and putting it away in his hat with the great- 
est possible care 


Determined not to be baffled about the watch or purse, or what- 


ever it might be, I renewed the attack. * But you haven't answered 
my proposition,” said | * What say vou, Aalres or not’ 

* Just as you please,” he replied; * but first let me tell you a 
story, it may put you on your guard I went with a neighbour ol 
mine to the races, one day. The pick po kets were busy. Hearmg 
somebody call out halves ! Tl looked about me, and there was my 
neighbour, a poet by the way, and a very good fellow for a poet, 
too, standing steck still with the hand of another person fumbling 


Halves! 


the light-fingered gentleman took to his heels, with a crowd of boys 


his pocket cried he, without turning his head, upon which 


after him, and a laugh that would have done you good to hear, fol- 
lowing him all round the heath 


* Nevertheless,” continued I, wondering what he meant by the 
story, and resolved not to be laughed out of my purpose, nor 
verted from the pursuit by a mere change of subject; * newerth 
less, I do insist on the law of the road where a fellow traveller lights 


upon a waif or estray 


“Not being fer@ nalura 


However—— 


» i you piease 

* Fera natura! Oh, ah! nothing but an attorney after all' the 
thing 1s c/ear—clear beyond the | ty of a doubt, a8 we sey 
at the bar.” 

** However,” continued he, “if vou sav so, Aalrcs it is, law cr 
no law; but how are we to divide the nl’ It mav be me apa 
of division, you know Would vou es lish a pount tenantey r 
shail we be tenants in commo 

**Worse and worse.” tl tI; “an attorney's clerk at 
best, I'm afraid But,” co ed J, “*you are right ured the 

e*—recollecting ] ve and therefore, wha 
Suv ve toas 

With all my heart '—a pig in a poke '—are you read 
All ready, sir!” and re vog corth the glove in my it hand, 

I waited for the ra wit ta little inward exultation, I ae 
knowledge, as he tur 1 his back to me and began { mbiing in his 

yom, at the idea of having so handsomely outwitted him: nor 

s that ex tion dimintshed—when I observed his look as he 
urst caught sight of the glove, and after starme at me for a minute 
OF 50, LOOK Veen his lore-linger and thumb, with e 
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expression of the eye, which I often thought of afterwards, and 


laughed at again and ‘gain, till my sides ached, though I did not 
understand it at the time, while, with the other, he handed me some- 


thing close cuddled up in the shut palm. 


a frightened girl, And what think you it was! 


Faugh! how my fingers 
thrilled at the touch! my very flesh crawled, and I let it drop like 
Neither a green 


riband, nor a green silk purse—no! nor even a string of orient | 


pearls—but a little green snake '—as green as emerald—not more 
than a fvot long; with eyes like two sparks of fire, and the nimblest 


tongue I ever saw in a reptiie—of that shape 


** Man alive !” cried my strange associate, flinging himself head | 


first into the short grass, and catching the little creature again with 


the most astonishing dexterity, ‘‘ man alive !—a little or more an’ | 
‘ | 
you'd a’ lost him ; and what's more, he might have been seriously 


hurt by your carelessness—poor little thing !—here! hold out your 


hand—both hands, if you please, till you get better acquainted.” 





give up the trade, if you say so—what'll you take to let me off!” 


‘“* Are you serious '” looking at me with a sort of compassionate 


smile, as if unwilling to take advantage of my ignorance. 

“To be sure I am.” 

“Yon are! then all I have to say is, that you are no naturalist ! 
and 1'm sorry for you.” 

I bowed, not knowing what else to do. 


* Look here, now,” continued he, coiling the creature up in his || 


palm, with unspeakable tenderness, and slipping it into his vest 
pocket, as if it were a diamond watch, or the minature of a 


woman he loved—* were you a naturalist now, as I thought you 1} 


were when I agreed to the swap, else I'd have seen you hanged 
first, you wouldn’t give that little fellow in exchange for the prettiest 
glove on earth—no! not if the prettiest hand on earth were inside.” 

“Or the prettiest mouth not far off,” said I, looking after Miss 
Julia, who had just gained the top of the hill, and appeared to be 
waiting for the children. 

** But,” said he, “if you are no naturalist, how came you with 
all those plants I saw on your table '” . 

“ Ah, they were a few | had hunted up for Miss Julia.’ 

“Hunted up! where on earth could you hunt them up 
wasn’t a specimen among the whole that grows within two or three 
thousand feet of us—perpendicular—to my certain knowledge 
There was the dwarf birch—the Betula nana, you know,’’—I bowed 
—‘the dwarf willow, the Andromeda hypnoides, the Diapensia Ja- 
ponica with its snowy flowers, the Ledum latifolium, or Labrador, 


' There 


“No, I thank you,” said I, ‘had enough o’ that—would rather 


tea,—I bowed again—and I believe the magnificent Orchis dilatata, | 


which, to be sure, cannot be found above this region.” 

“Ah,” said I, “they were not gathered by me; I found them 
for her at the house where we stopped last among the leaves of an 
old almanack.” 

* Pshaw! then you are not even a_ botanist—fiddle-de-dee— 
there's your glove !" 

** And pray, sir,’ I continued, beginning to feel rather waspish, 
and somewhat anxious to change the subject—* pray, sir, what did 
you suppose you were going to get of me in exchange for your 
snake, when vou agreed to the swap!” 

“Get! why, a new dragon-fly at the least, or a moth, or a new 
species of the humming-bird—and now it turns out to be only a 
woman's glove that you were breaking your neck after; pshaw !” 

1 didn’t much like this, to be sure ; but what could I say. No- 
thing, unless we were to have a turn up on the spot; and so we 
continued our journey in dead silence, ull, stopping suddenly, and 
pointing with a bitter smile toward a distant object on the road, the 
very shape of which I was unable to make out until we were half a 
dozen steps nearer, he asked me if I was glove hunting ; “ for,”’ said 
he, ‘if you are, there's another, you may as well make sure of ; and, 
between ourselves, | shouldn't much wonder if it turned out to be 
the fellow of that you are dangling now ;" and I thought, he added, 
from between his shut teeth, a naturalist indeed! he a naturalist ! 
or something of the sort 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


COPY OF A LETTER TO A LADY, 
ENCLOSING A SPECIMEN OF THE WRITER'S POETRY. 


Ir is true, my dear L,., did promise to send vou a copy of verses 
of my own manufacture, but I did not anticipate a call for the per- 
formance of that promise. What is there in this round world that 
a gentleman, under certain circumstances, will not promise a lady ! 
But what lady before ever dreamed that such promises would be re- 
membered for an hour! and yet you tell me that a gentleman ts 
bound to keep his word even at the expense of his understanding ! 
A pretty story to be sure, and full of encouragement 

But, come, Lam not among the number of those who think it 
disereditable to a man of business to write verses. The folly con- 
sists In showing them. { have, it seems, promised to commit that 
folly, and you hold me to my word. “Tis very well. You shall 
have the poetry, but you must take some prose with it I cannot 
consent to send my little unarmed argosy to sea without a convoy 
I cannot suffer my poetical offspring to go forth into the world with. 
out a letter of introduction. Therefore, be it remembered, that at 
a certain period of my life | was peculiarly subject to one of those 
natural or constitutional infirmities, for which it 1s said there are but 
two remedies, to wit, hanging and marrage! both desperate, since 
that which is generally preferred as the milder of the two, is often 
found to be worse than the disease it cures. The symptoms of the 
malady, for such T may venture to eall it, are first discoverable in ab- 
sence of mind, loss of appetite, loss of judgment, a whining melan- 
choly, a roeful countenance and a feverish imagination. The dis- 


ease, however, operates differently npon different temperaments. [1 
some it annibilates moral principle, destroys the sense of reputation, 
the dignity of virtue, and even triumphs over humanity itself. In 


HI 
| 


| 


and places the reins of passion in the hands of honour. 
it disorders the vision and weakens the judgment. 


comes subject to an illusion which no medical skill can correct, and 
no effort of the mind can dispel. Even deformity seems vested with 


grace, and ugliness clad in the raiment of beauty. Thus forms, fea- 


tures and qualities, of the most commonplace character, are by its 


magick power endowed with whatever is lovely and attractive. 
| It is a name already 
| too familiar to the female ear; since it is profaned by thousands 
I, however, can 
speak of it from experience, from knowledge dearly bought. I caught 
the disease at the early age of nineteen, by thoughtlessly looking in 
the eyes of a beautiful girl, as I was carelessly walking with her 
It passed 
through my veins like wildfire, and the fever never entirely left me 
Thus, for a period of 
“seven long years and something over,” was I familiar with its 


I shall not presume to name the malady. 


who affect its presence, but never felt its power. 


across the fields, at the close of a delightful day in June. 
until I had been married more than a month ! 


palmy dreams and feverish hallucinations. But I must confess, the 


others it elevates and purifies the mind, banishes whatever is sordid, | P.S. 


silences whatever is ignoble, corrects the selfishness of the heart, 
But in all 
The eye be- 


contagion flowed not always from the same source, nor were the par- | 


oxysms always equal in violence or duration. Had I believed in 


astrology, I should have considered myself as moon-struck, and un- 
| der planetary influence ; 30 strongly was I attracted and bewildered , 
| ’ 


by the meteors that shot across my path, or blazed around me. 

Among the number of those alluring lights was Miss 
was then in the zenith of her glory—the leading star in the constel- 
lation of beauty, and to my eye transcendently bright. She realized, 
and even surpassed, in form and feature, in grace and loveliness, all 





She | 


that I had read in romance, and all that my youthful imagination had | 


conceived of female perfection. She was to me the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end of every thought. 
have exchanged her smile for a principality, nor a walk with her by 
moonlight, for Paradise itself. But * the course of true love never 
did run smooth.”” All my rhapsodies, all my protestations were in 
vain, all lost, all thrown away. They were altogether too sublime 
for her conception. They had, in fact, but little of the tangibility 
of this world about them. They were not absolutely rejected; but, 
like incense offered to a pagan idol, they rose above the form, and 
mingling with the grosser vapours, were scattered by the winds of 
heaven. In plain English, she had, fortunately, more judgment than 
passion, and thought vastly more of a principality than I did. I had 
nothing but passion and imagination, and they served only to in- 
crease each other. At that feverish period of my life I looked with 
contempt upon what the world calls fortune, and scorned the inert 
and barren forms of material splendour. She valued fortune above 
all things, and there we differed. I was unwilling to be consumed 
by a slow fire ; she was disposed to hold the torch and prolong the 
‘ortures, and upon that we quarrelled. I was ardent and perhaps 
importunate; she was cool and talked of time and patience. I 
hated the very name of patience as I did the d—I himself, and 


| in the burning fever of the moment I eursed it with all its attributes. 


It was, I believe, an audible malediction, for she rose—I bowed— 


and so—we parted ! 

But we both lost by it. Shea true, but impassioned lover; I a 
vain, but golden dream. We met again last winter for the first time 
since that parting; but the interval was a fatal one. It was a period 
of twenty years! yet so vivid were my recollections of the past, that 
I was greatly embarrassed at the meeting. I was shocked, too, at 
the change she had undergone. She appeared, indeed, but a mere 
wreck of what she once was; while the picture of her youth and 
beauty, left upon my mind, had suffered no change. It was a pic- 
ture, no doubt, greatly indebted to the pencil of the imagination ; 
but it was one formed of colours * dipt in heaven”—colours upon 
which the lapse of years had made, and could make, no impression 
But the original! ‘Time had played the very mischief with. I could 
not help internally cursing the old fellow for the havock he had made 
I felt it as a sort of personal injury ; and though I had no right to in- 
terfere, yet on my way to my lodgings I determined to write him a 
note. So, walking directly to my room, and calling for two candles 
and a glass of gin and water, I sat down, and after several unsuc- 
cessful beginnings, at length produced the following epistle ; which 
I now beg leave to transmit in fulfilment of my promise. If it should 
afford you a moment's amusement, I shall have accomplished more 
than I ventured to hope. 

P.S. Lhave this moment received the old gentleman's answer, 
which I also take the liberty to enclose. 


EPISTLE TO TIME. 


O Time! thou rude relentless power, 

Why from the dreams of youth awake me? 
Why darkenest thou the fature hour, 

‘Thou heartless churl! perdition take thee ! 


Why, tyrant, quench that glorious fame 
That once with such intenseness burned ’ 
Why leave the light of Myra’s name 
"To blaze o'er blighted charms inurned ' 


Why her once magick form divest 
Of sceptred love's heart-thnilling power! 
And why, O Time! with scythe unblest, 
Cropp’st thou life's passion-flower ! 


Why from the throbbing bosom take 

The aspiring hopes that revell'’d there, 
And in their purple palace wake 

Pale thought and heart-corroding care’ 


Why in thy reckless flight invade 
Youth's towering strength and beauty's bloom, 
And cast, while vet in light arraved, 
Ihe shadows of their coming doum’ 
And is it tl 
The slumber 
And ere to ot 
Blight every joy that beams on this? 


une, stern power, to wake 
ng heart from dreams of bliss, 
ier worlds we take, 


And tell me, tyrant, can # be 
That love's soft light on Ellen's 
Shall e’er, Irkhe Mvra’s beauty, flee, 
Or wax as dim as that is nowt 


brow, 


Must disappointment’s cruel sting, 
And sorrow be the lot of all’ 
If so, swift speed thy withering wing, 


And cast o'er thought oblivion's pall ! ANNON 


I would not | 


May I ask, sir, the favour—a trifle at most, 

Of an answer to this by return of the post: 
‘Tis a subject important to others, you see, 
And not a mere matter between you and me ; 
So the trouble it gives you, I pray you'll excuse, 
And while you are writing, just drop me the news 


TIME’S ANSWER. 


Vain mortal ' cease thy idle strain ; 

‘Tis worse than folly to complain 
Of my resistless power. 

This world 1s but a passing show— 

A scene of trouble, joy and wo, 
Where clouds and darkness lower 


Then turn from this dim spot thine eye, 
Nor heave one unavailing sigh, 
At my unceasing flight 
A flight, which e’en to thee may bring, 
That faith which soars on radiant wing, 
From darkness up to light! 


Man's mortal race to Time must yield— 
No prayer can save, no power can shield 
From pre-ordain'd decay. 
It is life’s dark inglorious lot, 
To fade, to die, and be forgot, 
And pass unfelt away. 


Earth's dreams of bliss, love, glory, power! 
What are they? pageants of an hour, 
Which touch'd, dissolve in gloom 
Thus human hopes and human fears, 
Borne on the silent stream of years, 
Sink to oblivion’s tomb! 


All cower beneath my withering wings— 
The imperial chief of scepter'd kings, 
The beautiful, the brave ; 
And mingling in one common urn, 
Alike to vulgar dust return, 
The despot and the slave. 


O’er rolling worlds, to man unknown ; 
O’er all beneath the eternal throne, 
My chast’ning power extends : 
The vast infinitude of space, 
The multitudinous abyss, 
E‘en death before me bends! 


Yet shall my course in heaven be run, 

The years dissolved, the glorious sun 
In final darkness close ! 

This world shall press the funeral pyre, 

And nature, through all space, expire, 
In agomzing throes ! 


But o'er creation’s smouldering pile, 

Shall man’s immortal spirit smile 
Serene, and fearless soar 

*Mid fading worlds to its abode, 

Its native home, the throne of God 
When Time shall be no more ! 





ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


A poa-star.—An actor named Smith, and a sagacious dog named 
Brute-us, were the principal performers in a drama introduced at 
Drury-Lane under the dynasty of Sheridan. One day, when the two 
stars were advertised to perform in the evening, Smith came to the 
manager with a very long face and expressed his apprehensions that 
the performance would have to be deferred. ‘* Why, what is the 
“T have broken my leg, 
“Is that all?” 


Good heavens! I was afraid 


matter! speak at once!” said Sheridan 


and can't play,” replied Smith. rejoined Sheridat 
** Why did you keep me in suspense ! 
the dog had been taken ill.” 

AN UNFORTUNATE ExrREssion.—A London paper, in noticing the 
performances at the Drury-Lane theatre, says: ‘+ The lessee’s spe- 
culation in producing the opera of Guillaume Tell has completely 
answered, and must be an assurance to all managers that a good 
thing, well done, will eventually remunerate the undertaker.” Alas 
is the poor drama on its death-bed, and is the remuneration of the 
“* undertaker”’ already a matter of consideration ? 


lar 





Resignation.—The Picayune mentions the following sing 
case of resignation :—** The most remarkable instance of resyna 


| tion we have heard of lately is that of the Iowa Banner, which 


| calmly folded up its arms, sung its own death-song, a Indien, and 


| died ! We are wearing crape on the left arm.” 


New spape Ts gene- 
rally die hard. ‘The I—owe—ah! Banner is an exception 
Fiction AND FACT IN AMERICAN LITERATURE.—It is remarked by 
Mr. MeMichael in his late published address before the Philadelphia 
Lyceum, that superficial observers are apt to believe that the chie! 
productions of American pens are works of tnagination, but directly 


the reverse of this is the truth In our home productions, the sci 
entifick and pracitically useful predominate, and to subjects connected 
with the education especial attention has been directed. Thus, 0! 
two hundred and fifty-one original works published in 1834, onls 
twenty-seven were novels and poetry, and all the remainder related 
to education, divinity, history, and biography, jurisprudence, travels, 
the sciences and arts 

Ouiver Lee and Blanchard have 
published a very neat edition, in one volume, of * Oliver Twist,” 
It is one of Dickens's 


rwisT COMPLETED.— Messrs 


with all the illestrations by Cruikshanks 
most popular productions, and will be found an agreeable entertain 
The moral is unexceptionable, the story 
Mr. Dickens has al- 


ready reached a distinction paralleled only by that of the author o! 


ment for voung and old. 


entertaining, and the style pure and vigorous 


Waverley im the history of literary successes. 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


TREACHERY FOR TREACHERY. 


From the French of Eugene Hugo. 


Iw the midst of one of the forests of Westphalia, ina vast glade, 
stands a tribunal, constructed with the trunks of trees. At the four cor- 
ners are four men armed with axes. In frontis placed a block, covered 
with black drapery, on which is a sword. By the light of torches, 
attached to the trees, are seen moving at a distance in the forest, men 
enveloped in cloaks, who converse, who make unusual gestures, and 
pace the ground in tumultuous agitation. 


Suddenly seven men, likewise enveloped in cloaks, and with high 
plumes on their heads, mount the tribunal. The crowd approaches 
and presses under the trees which surround the glade. The four 
men armed with axes proclaim the sinister cry of Wehem Gericht-- 
a word of recognition of the free judges.) 

“What is the hour ?”’ asked the chief of the seven judges. 

“Jt is the first hour of day,” reply the four executioners. 

“Jt is well,” says the grandmaster, seating himself. 

And the four executioners proclaim in a loud voice—“ Silence for 
the judgment of the free counts.’ 

The grandmaster rises and says—“ The emperour addresses to us 
the order to dissolve our austere tribunal. But can Sigismund de- 
stroy that which Charlemagne has established? Can he dispense 
with transmitting to his successor the sword which he has received 
from those who have preceded him upon the throne? It is not for 
Sigismund more than for any of the emperours who may reign after 
him, that we have been created by those who have founded the em- 
pire. Sigismund has not, then, the right to dissolve us. I maintain 
that we should appeal from his decree to the future emperours, and 
that we ought to exist until we are recognized by ourselves as having 
become useless, by a true reformation in the conduct of those who 
obey, and of those who reign.” 

The discourse of the grandmaster is welcomed by a murmor of 
approbation. The ery of “ Secret tribunal!” “ Secret tribunal!” is 
heard from all sides. The judges alone shuddered ; for it seemed to 
them that in the midst of the cries of the crowd, and through the 
sound of the wind, a voice had pronounced the famous cry of the 
parusans of the imperial power, “ Prohibited tribunal!’ 


The grandmaster rises a second time and says—‘ Wo be to us, if 
hate or friendship have any influence on our decisions! May the 


blood of the innocent, as well as the impunity of the guilty, be on | 


our head! I cite before you, as guilty of treachery, the knight Eber- 
bard Von Wolfenbuttel.” 

The four men armed with axes, placed at the four corners of the 
tnbunal, repeated three times in a loud voice—‘‘Eberhard Von 
Wolfenbuttel.” 

Here different opinions arose between the other six knights and 
the free judges. 

“There is a decision of the emperour against us. Who will dare 
to charge himself with the execution of the sentence of death? Wo 
to those who will have pronounced it! Besides, is it certain that we 
are not assisting here private vengeance ?” 

“Here there is no private vengeance,” answered the grandmaster. 
“The law speaks Eberhard merits death. I have sent knights to 
seize him in his castle. He will be convicted by his own words, and 
put to death by our swords.” 

For the second time the four men armed with axes exclaimed in 
aloud voice—‘‘ Eberhard Von Wolfenbuttel !"’ and the crowd an- 
swered by the shouts of “ Respect to the free judges! Fulfilment to 
the justice of the free counts!” 


At this moment, at the extremity of the glade, appeared a knight, 
ted on his horse, and conducted by four armed men, who walked 
with drawn swords in their hands. 

Two knights advanced, and received in a low voice the password 
that the guards of the prisoner transmitted to them; and then halt- 
ng at some distance from the tribunal, exclaimed--“ Behold Eber- 
hard Von Wolfenbuttel!’ The night was gloomy; dark clouds 
fitted across the moon ; the torches attached to the trees threw but 
afeeble light; the greater number of the knights, terrified by the 
orders of the emperour, feared equally to recognize those who sur- 
rounded them, and to be recognized themselves. 


“Art thou Eberhard of Wolfenbuttel ?"’ demanded the grandmas- 
ter of the prisoner 

“Tam he,” replied a voice, that all the knights present recognized 
for that of Eberhard. 

It was remarked only, that the knight who was tied on his hors 
let his head fall on his breast; some believed that they heard a 
stifled groan. But all were attentive to the words of the grand- 
master; and the forest was beginning to be agitated by an approach- 
ing storm. 

“Eberhard ” said the grandmaster, “ thou art accused of treach- 
ery; what hast thou to say in thy defence?” 

“The treachery,” answered Eberhard, “is that of him who has 
no fear to send his son into my castle, under pretext of hospitality, 
to take possession of my person, and conduct me before this tribu 
nal of blood.” 

“There is no treachery towards traitors,” replied the grandmaster 

“T think so likewise,” answered Eberhard. 

“Thou art accused of treachery,” said the grandmaster; “ what 
hast thou to say in thy defence ?”’ 

“Free counts,” rejoined Eberhard, “be judges between him and 
me. One of the sons of the grandmaster had dishonoured the sister 
of my friend; and, to withdraw himself from his vengeance, he be- 
came a monk. Notwithstanding the sanctity of his habit, my friend 
dared to slay him. According to your laws he merited death. 1 
was chosen by the grandmaster to assassinate him. I preferred my 
frend to my oath. I declared to him the password, and aided him 
cross the Rhine. Of what am I guilty?’ 

“Of a crime which merits death,” answered all the free judges. 


|| “What!” cried Eberhard, “there is then no distinction of mo- | 
|} uves? He who reveals the secrets of the order must perish ?” 
| “Thou hast said it,” answered the grandmaster. 
|| “But if he were a prisoner in the castle of his enemy; if he were 
HI menaced with tortures; if he were approached by red-hot braziers?” 
|| “If he declares the words of the order he must perish,’ replied 
| the grandmaster. 
“Itis you that have said it!’ exclaimed Eberhard. 
| blood which is about to be shed be on your head.” 





“ May the 





At this moment the four armed men conducted the horse of the 

knight to the fatal block. Sword in hand, they forced him to de- 

| seend. The unfortunate groaned faintly, and his stifled sighs con- 
| trasted with the language which had been just heard. 

“Who will charge himself with the execution ?” demanded the 
grandmaster. 

No voice answered. The orders of the emperour were so formi- 
dable and precise, that no one presented himself. 

“Tt shall then be myself,” rejoined the grandmaster with eager- 
ness, and as if irritated by this silence 

He descended from the tribunal. He advanced, followed by the 
four executioners. Arrived near the armed men, he demanded of 
them—“ Where is my son?” They replied—“ He is not far."’ There- 
upon they retired, and were lost in the crowd 

* At last thou art going to die, Eberhard!” exclaimed the old man, 
with a fierce joy. 

A stifled groan was all the response of the prisoner. 

“On thy knees, coward!" exclaimed the grandmaster. 

And as the prisoner hesitated the executioners forced him to kneel, 
and seizing his hair, held his head upon the block. The old man 
struck. There was a profound silence. Then, lifting his sword, he 
cried in a triumphant voice—“ He is dead !” 

* Who is it that is dead?” demanded a voice, that all the assist- 
ants recognized with affright for that of Eberhard. 





They bring torches. They examine the corpse. A gag had closed 
his mouth. The grandmaster recognized with horrour his own son! 
He rises. “Light torches! Search the forest! Knights, aid me to 
find the traitor, who is hidden among us!” 

A voice makes itself heard. 

“ Wo to those who have transgressed the orders of the emperour!"’ | 

Suddenly the torches go out. There is a profound silence; and 
the entire assembly separates, as if it had been dispersed by a 
prodigy. 1. P.M. 





ORIGINAL SCRAPS, 


NOTES FROM MY COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 
BY T. IRVING 


COMPOSITION OF ORIGINAL MUSICK 


Aut know how difficult it is for the greatest poetical genius to free 
himself, in any considerable degree, of those common-places and 
idioms, which long custom, and eternal repetition of versitiers, have 
made a habit almost as inevitable as a natural tendency. In musick 
this isten times worse. The common-place ** musica! phrases,” as 
they are styled, which have spread themselves everywhere through 
the medium of the voluminous and endless compositions of science, 
have, of necessity, become almost a part of the nature of every one 
who is possessed of a musical ear. They fly abroad * upon the 
wings of the wind,” like the feathered seeds of the thistle or dande- 
lion. There is no avoiding them. We hear them by day and by 
night ; in the theatre, in the street, in the church, in the ball-room 
Like Pharaoh's plagues, they follow us into our very chambers 
The difficulty of original composition is thus increased a hondred- 
fold, and the most determined cultivator of simple, expressive mel 
ody, will find himself, at every step, sliding into some of the innu- 
merable artificial turns or modulations, with which constant custom 
has indelibly impressed his imagination. 


CONSULTING THE POPULAR TASTE. 


The more general the opinion that modifies and directs a poet's 
taste, the more original will he be. There never has been tale or 
epick since the world began, so original as the early English dramas, 
which were composed imperatively for success and bread, and, con- 
sequently, kept ever in view the taste of the auditory. But people 
it present faney that the only entrance to originality is through the 
narrow duct of their own egotistical spirit, and that to wing their 
way through the free and open space of general sentiment, would be 
but to followa beaten path. It is just as if a carpenter or a black- 
smith were to attempt perfecting himself in his trade by chiselling 
or hammering his own nose tstead of the wood or iron, which are his 
natural materials 

THE MUSICAL WORLD 


It is asserted somewhere by Rousseau, no mean judge of such 


matters, that the musical world mav be divided into three classes 
Those who are capable of feeling the intellectual part of musick, 
who are generally men with something of a poetick temperament, 
and no very correct ear for harmony; those who have an ear for 
harmony, and a taste for harmonious arrangement, but whose fee}- 
ings are not excited by expressive melody, and who are, for the most 
part, men dehcrent m tmagmation; and lastly, those who unite these 


two qual hic@iiols—a@ Ciass, Savs Rousseau, rather rare 


FGOTISTICAL WRITERS 


The simplest and easiest effort of the mind is egotiam—it is but 


{ usm, and giv- 





baring one’s own breast, disclosing ts curious mecha 
ing exaggerated expression to every-cay leeling Yet no prod ic* 
tions have met with such success—what authors can compete as to 


ene, Byron, Roussean'! Yet I cannot but 
been thousands of men im the world, who 


and have 


popularity with Monta 


beleve that there have 


could have walked the same path met the same success, 


if they had had the same impadence 
A TROUBLESOME VICE 
It was a remark of Sheridan, that of the several sorts of vice that 
prevail in this sinful world, one of the most troublesome to him was 
advice 


Pare 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


PERE-LA-CHAISE,. 





BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D. 


Wuere am 1 ?—Whither have my wandering steps 
Conducted me 7—Among the twilight haunts 
Of Sorrow; where, lone maid! in mourning clad, 
Her brows bound with funereal leaves, she weeps, 
In silence, o'er the tombstones of the dead. 


Groves of green cypresses! gray pyramids, 
Whose tops commingle with the gloomy boughs 
In sad sepulchral grandeur! ye proclaim 
The spot whereon I tread—ye tell, in sooth, 
That I am now within the hallowed walls 
Of a vast cemetery, where, will rest, 

In their due time, with those who now lie here, 
Myriads of beings now so full of life. 


Ah! there is something in these precincts lone 
In this asylum for the dead, which chimes 
Congenially, yet sadly, with my heart. 

I love these silent haunts, recesses deep; 
For here, my spirit, wearied with the world, 
May court the quiet of the solitude 


Ye narrow paths that wind among the groves! 
Sepulchral alleys! where the pompous tombs, 
Sublimely wrought and finished, of the great, 

Rear high their heads! and others, not so proud, 
More simple, more appropriate, strewed with flowers 
Disclose their modest worth!—'Tis good to stray, 
With pensive Contemplation by my side, 

And read the lines inscribed upon the tombs. 


But why these monuments, these empty urns 
These mausoleums, and lugubrious trees ? 
Why all this pageantry above the dust 
Of tiose who sleep unconscious of it all? 
Tis meet ;—let every honour be bestowed 
Upon the relicks of the dead we love; 
They are enshrined but for a few brief years: 
And though to dust they moulder, still chey are 
To be collected at the last great day, 
And re-united with the immortal soul. 


Lo! o'er the city, where, awhile ago, 
A dense fog brooded, shoots the setting sun, 
Gladdening the spires with its deparung beams 
Ah! what a contrast: 
Eternal silence !—thers, all noise and stir 
A thousand cars are rattling o'er the streets; 
The welkin with ten thousand voices rings. 
There is a rush of living beings on 
A tumult in creation—passions wild 
Urge forward men; and women, light and gay 
Trp on luxuriously ;—there, all is hfe! 
Here breathless silence 
Hushed generations slumber, and dream not! 
talent absorbed in death; 


here, tis silence all, 


silence of the grave 


Genius is quenched 
Passions are calmed and chilled—their pulse bears not! 
Sut all is clasped in horrible repose 
In vein upon the silent manes I call 


Echo may answer—but they answer not, 


But hark! the clock tolls forth the knell of day! 
Evening, in sombre weeds, usurps the hour; 
And the half moon, with watery crescent pale, 
Hangs o'er this place of death :—sull there is light 
Sufficient to descry upon a cross 
These tender words, dee pin the granite carved, 
As the last token of parental love 
* Here Lites EvcGENE—FAREWELL, BELOVED pO) 


And thou, lone spot, farewell !—ye stately rows 
Of mortuary trees and shrubs— ye tombs, 
The homes —last homes —of husbands, wives, and babes; 
Of warriours, princes, wealthy, great, and wise! 
Adown the hilloca’s side I wend my way 
And reach the fatal gate—an aged man 
with a harsh and grating sound 
and lam once again 


Unbars it 
It open swings 
treathing without the precincts of the dead! 
That gray-haired man bath made his dull abode 
Among the tombs--the guardian of the place 
Hatt hath made him callous to the scene 

He views, from morn tll night, this field of skulls 
Without emot 


And hears, unmoved, the subs of wailing friends 


mn sees the mournful hearse 


Farewe!! How many viet 


Will it be thine to usher in these gates, 


Never again to leave them!—Ah! hind heaver 


] * ' : 
oid man! ns Mey 


Grant, as the boon the dearest lL can crave, 
That my poor ashes may find rest--not here 
Not mid these gorgeous sepulchres—but on 


The soil that gave me birth, beyond the deep 
My pillow be the turf whereon I trod 

In childhood 
Who o'er my cradle watched, watch o'er my prave 
And be no pompous marble reared in price 

Above a rural cross be there, 

Dear emblem of all hope beyond the grave 

No flattering eulogy be there insenbed ; 

My name--and one last wish to all who pass, 
That, for my spirit they would breathe a prayer 


December th, 1% 


let the guardian angel there 


my dust 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THOUGHTS ON LAWYERS. | 


BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 





In a late paper, headed a “ Lecture for the Lawyers,” I venturec 
a few philosophical reflections on that intelligent and yseful class of 
our fellow citizens, and I took the liberty to show how one of their 
body would act, supposing Owen's * Moral World’ to be true. Several 
other ideas have occurred to me upon the same subject, to which, as I 
do not mean to be very prolix, I invite the reader’s attention, nor do I 
deem it necessary to make any apology to the fraternity, as I know 
that, skillful as they are in discerning reasons on either side, they 
will find arguments in my favour a plenty—if they wish to do so. 
The nominal purpose of a Court of Justice is to seek the truth ; 
but I question whether the éruth is ever in other places more 
attacked, sneered at, brow-beeten, ridiculed, and put out of coun- 
tenance. It is the truth, which every one in his turn finds it his 
interest to conceal. It is truth that every one is afraid of. Even 
the party most unequivocally in the right, is anxious to exclude the 
truth from the other side, lest it may seem to contradict his own ; 
and all the lawyers, and even the judge, seem as much on the watch 
to stop the witness’s mouth, every two minutes, as they have been 
to make him come there to open it. ‘To me, one of the most ridi. 
culous things in the world is, a witness upon the stand, trying (poor 
fellow') to give in his testimony. He ts, we will suppose, not in 
the slightest degree interested in either of the parties, and doubt- 
less, wishes them both tied together by the neck, and dropped off 
the stern of one of the North river steamboats. He 
court, not voluntarily, but dragged if he resists, by two or three 
scowling ministers of the law, who, from the mere fact of his being 


comes into 


presumed to know something about the pending suit, think them- 
selves entitled to treat him as if he had been brought up for robbing 
ahen-roost. He is forced from his business or his amusements for 
the purpose of speaking the truth, and he inwardly resolves to tell 


, and the 


the whole story as soon as possible, and get rid of the thing 
thinks he knows the worst. He thinks the loss of time 
awkwardness of speaking for the first time of his life in publick, are 
the extent of his sufferings 
than he finds himself at once the centre of a 


Unsuspecting victim! He no sooner 
mounts the stand, 
circle of enemies, and holding a position not greatly unlike that of 
a prisoner in an Indian war-dance. He tries to tell his story. 

Witness.—I was going down Maiden-lane— 

First Lawyer.—Stop, sir 

Second Lawyer.—Don't interrupt the witness 

Third Lawyer.—The witness is ours. 

Fourth Leawyer.—(Fiercely and indignantly,) we want the faci. 

Judge. —Let the witness tell his story. 

Witness.—I was going down Maiden-lane, where I live 

First Lawyer.—We don't want to know where you live, sir 

Second Lawyer.—That is a part of his testimony. 


Third Lawyer.—You can take the witness into your own hands | 


when we are done with him ; at present he is ours. 
Witness turns pale 
Fourth Lawyer.—(Sarcastically,) Very well, sir 
Judge. —Gentlemen, I beg you will sit down. 
One of the Aldermen.—Oflicer, keep order 
Officer, (in a tone of thunder, and with a scowl of more than 
oriental despotism upon the spectators, who aint making any noise 
that they know of)—Silence ! 
Witness.—I was going down Maiden-lane, where I reside, as I 
said before, when— 
First Lawyer.—You don’t come here to repeat what you 
before, sir 
Second Lawyer.—I beg 
Third Lawyer.—(Starting to his feet,) I demand 
Fourth Lawyer.—I appeal to his honour, the judge, to protect me 
from the impertinence of this witness 
First, second, third, fourth, Lawyer and Judge together—“ The 
witness must—” 
Officer—(Looking at the audience again, and in a voice of thunder) 
—* Silence !" } 
Judge. —Gentlemen, it seems to me that the best way to come 


at the truth, is to let the witness go on, and I will call him to order). 


if he wanders from his duty. — Witness ! 

Witness.—Y our honour. 

Judge —Tell the plain fact of this assault—tell the jury what | 
you know about it—remember you are here to speak the truth, the | 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth—raise your voice—turn your 
face to the jury. What do you know of this affair? 

The poor wretch commences again. The first, second, third, and | 
fourth lawyer continuing to skirmish around him all the while, like 


a parcel of wild arabs fighting for the clothes ef some unhappy pris- | 


i Of: er 


oner. So far from getting a chance to say the truth, the poor man 
can’t get a chance to say anything. At length, bewildered out of | 
his recollection—frightened, insulted and indignant—however really | 
desirous of telling the truth, he stumbles upon some inconsistency ; | 
some trifling, or not trifling paradox—accounted for at once, and to 
every one’s entire satisfaction, by the idea that he has forgotten 
But then comes the cross examination. Then the scientifick artillery 


of a cool, able lawyer, sharpened by thirty years of similar practices, |) 


is brought to bear upon one trembling and already nervous stranger; | 
perhaps ignorant, perhaps a boy. Then comes the laugh of judge 
and jury, the murmur of astonishment from the crowd, that a person | 
could bo found degraded and base enough to say that “ the defend- |, 


ant we wore @ » a little rimmed-hat,”’ when he acknowledged cuhenqaentiy | 


‘ment, is dismissed to a bench, a few yards off, where he is obliged 


| 
said | 


to tell the truth in, 





off his guard, that the hat had “a tolerably large rim.” Then the | 
poor fellow, sore all over, and not quite sure that he will not himself 
be sent to the states prison, at ten years hard labour, for perjury, | 
before the week has rolled away, although he is the only person in 
court who does not, in a greater or less degree, merit that punish- 


ulations. 

“What, gentlemen of the jury,” 
up in a tone of the deepest contempt, * what does the next witness, 
this Mr. Boggs, say?” «Gentlemen, he comes forward under the || 
most peculiar circumstances. A dark mystery shrouds his motives, | 
which I shall not endeavour to altogether dissolve. But he comes 
forward, and he takes his place upon that witness's stand, with the 
open, the avowed, the undisguised, the unaffected, the determined 
resolution to fix upon my client, the injured Mr. Swipes, this foul 
You saw him, gentlemen, when 





and unnatural assault and battery. 
I cross-examined him, tremble under my eye—you saw him hesitate 
(The first lawyer, very probably, has 


and turn pale at my voice 
a voice that would intimidate a bear.) 
and take back his words, and say he did ‘not recollect.’ 
men of the jury,an honest witness! The language of ¢ruth is plain 
If I ask you if you 
saw the sun set to-day, you answer yes, or no—you do not hesitate, 
you do not tremble. You do not say, ‘ yes, I did,’ and in the very 
next breath, ‘no, I did not.’ You do not at first tell me, ‘] walked 
and afterwards say, ‘yesterday I was all day 


* You heard him stammer 
Is this, gentle- 


and simple—it requires no previous calculation. 


, 


ten miles yesterday, 
ill in bed.’ (Here one of the jurors puts his nose by that of another, 
and utters something in approbation of this argument, and the other 
one nods his head and looks at the speaker as much as to say, 
‘there is no use in trying to elude the sagacity of this keen-sighted 
lawyer. The witness had much better have told the truth. * Now, 
gentlemen, what does this witness say! He commenced by telling 
that he lived in Maiden-Lane, 


on the day when this ndiculous and unnatural assault is said 


you, gentlemen, that he was going 
home 
to have taken place, that he saw a crowd, that he approached, that he 
saw Mr. Swipes, my client, the defendant in this action, come up to 
the plaintiff, Mr. Wilkins, and give him, Wilkins, the said plaintiff, 
But, 
you heard him equivocate and contradict him- 
liself. ‘What sort of a hat had Mr. *A black one.’ 
| Of what breadth was the rim?’ * About an inch.” He thought, 


| doubtless, that he was to have everything his own way, till I brought 


a blow with a bludgeon gentlemen, when I come to sift 
this plausible story, 


Swipes on?’ 


| upon the stand to confront him, the hatter, who made and sold the 
hat, and who proves to you that the rim was broad. You cannot 
{| morally doubt that the hat worn on that day, 


all the witnesses for the defendant swear it, andeven 


by Swipes, wasa broad- 
|, brimme vd hat ; 
| Mr Boggs himself, when closely questioned, acknowledged that it 
| might have been a broad-brimmed hat. 
| taloons. What colour were Mr. S 

this Mr. Boggs. 
They have been identified beyond the possibility of doubt 
The pan- 


Next, gentlemen, the pan- 
* Black,’ 


Gentlemen, I have produced these pantaloons in 


Swipes’ pantaloons ! said 
} court. 
| What was the result? 

taloons were pepper and salt.” 


You saw, yourselves, gentlemen. 
| A ery of admiration throughout the court-room. The officer cries 
| order 
| seat, and all eyes are fixed upon him with the most virtuous indig- 
He is calculating at what sacrifice he can wind up his bu- 


The poor witness unfortunately occupies a conspicuous 


nation. 


siness, and go and settle in Kentucky. The lawyer waxes triumph- 


ant, and after a withering look at Boggs, goes on 
‘Furthermore, gentlemen, I asked this witness to describe the 
Had it ivory or gold on the handle’ He 
Was there a ferule upon the end? Did not kuow. 
Had he ever handled it? No. Hew could 
| he tell the weight of a thing which he had never handled?” (An- 
other buz of admiration.) * Was he personally acquainted with Mr. 
Swipes! No. Had he everseen him before’ No. Since! No 
| Could he tell whether he had an aquiline nose or not?’ No. Was 
he not a friend of Mr. Wilkins? Yes. Had he not expressed an 
opinion upon this case? Yes, he had said the scoundrel ought to 
have been ashamed of himself. Was Mr. Wilkins’ hat knocked off! 
No. But, before he left the stand, he 
top of the plaintiff's head. How could he see the top of his head, 


bludgeon. He could not 
could not tell 


Was itheavy’ Yes. 


said he saw the blood on the 


} unless the hat had been knocked off!” 


Another buz. The witness here rose and said, ‘Mr. Wilkins took 
it off to show me.” 
Officer 
Judve 
had your turn on the stand. 


Silence, there! 
Witness, you must not interrupt the counsel 
You 
whatever you pleased. If you are again guilty of so great an inde- 
I shall be obliged to commit vou 


You have 
then had the opportunity to say 


corum, 
Witness stands stupid 
'* (ina tone of indignant command. Witness 


Officer scowls at him as if he would snap his head off.) 


“Sit down 
sits down 

I shall not follow the learned gentleman further. I only appeal to 
every witness that has ever been brought into a court of justice, 
i} whether he has not found it often the most difficult place in the world 
and whether, when the truth was at length told, 
Whether so 
much of what every one present knew in his heart to be the truth, 
jcould anywhere else be so deliberately rejected, and whether, when 
| this poor, belaboured, mutilated, unhappy ¢ruth, so much demanded, 
| was at length produced, it did not have such an aspect, so disguised , 
\ that its own mother might not have known it? 


there ever were so many attempts made to mystify it? 


| 
to remain to hear the lawyers, in their address to the jury, tear his | 


character to pieces with fine turns of rhetorick, and yet finer gestic- 


says the first lawyer, summing | 
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GRAVE SPECULATIONS. 
BY WILLIAM COX. 


Wuere Hamlet soliloquizes upon suicide, and exclaims— 


———_——“* To die,—to sleep,— 

No more ;—and, by sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh ts heir to,—'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd,” 


| he but gives vent to the floating speculations and thick-coming fay- 


| cies ef a sick mind ; 
, feverish wishes of an individual, rendered world-sick by the peculiar 
nature of the position in which he is placed ; and by the wickedness, 
perfidy, duplicity and knavery of those who surround him. Per- 
plexed with doubts and misgivings touching the truth or falsehood 


or, at the most, expresses the half- formed 2 and 


of the terrible disclosures of a supernatural visitant—way-laid by 
falsehood in the guise of friendship ; his affection tampered with | 


| the **fair Ophelia,’ who “ repels his letters” and denies him access, 


' and he proceeds to infer that the clir 


at the suggestion of others ; aware that the kindly familiarities of 
schoolfellowship and the claims of old companionship, are brought 
to bear against him merely “to pluck out the heart of his mystery” — 
distrustful of all, save Horatio—enclosed by meshes on every sid 
and obliged to keep his faculties~ constantly on the alert, and stoor 
his noble, sensitive, and reflective nature to subterfuge and cunning 
in order to combat subterfuge and cunning—in a moment of weari- 
ness and impatience he longs for death as a ** consummation devoutly 
to be wished,” were it not on account of— 

* What dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coi! ;” 
iging to life manifested by n 
kind is the natural consequence, not of the love of life, but of ¢ 
‘dread of something after death.” But here he enters upon que 
tionable ground. He invests mankind generally with his ow: 


liar sensitiveness to the 








is and arrows of outrageous fortune, 


~e shir 
and supposes that no one would ‘“ bear the whips and scorns o° the 
time,"’ were it not for the aforesaid dread 

But experience shows us that ¢his, at all events, is not 


1 TEsper t 
That makes calamity of so long life.” 


Indeed, it is the thought that death is but a means of transitio 


the hope of what may follow the change, overcoming the antagonis 


principle dread, that is the great means of reconciling us to the « 


te 


tasteful visits of that * execrable Shape 
A great portion of mankind are so engaged and wrapped up in the 
bustle, profits and cares of business, or so involved in the pursuits 


and whirl of society, that they hardly ever bring it home to ther 


selves that their bodies, which thev are so solicitous about, are t! 
mere despositories of spiritual essences that have to outlast 
“ The 


wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds ;” 


and these people, who have never given what could be dignified 
with the name of a thought, as to what was to follow death, are pri 
cisely those who manifest the strongest attachment to life. Ther 
have no idea of reversions—they cling to present possessio 


and * groan 


” 


would * fardels bear, and sweat’ most grievousl 
rather than consent to “ shuffle off this mortal coil." Without anv 
reference to what is to come, it looks so like a dead loss to them t 
give up the fortunes they have accumulated, the houses they have 
built, the grounds they have purchased. It is worse than the st p 
page of a bank or the failure of a commercial speculation. Thi 
cannot bear the idea 

When the French passed a decree, abolishing the belief in a Gow 
and caused to be inscribed on the entrances to the gay and fancif 
cemeteries of Paris the tremendous words—* Death is a per 


* did it at all reconcile them to the idea of going to repose 





sleep, 
the picturesque precincts of Pere la Chaise, or make them moré 
.” and the “ thousand natural 
No, it made them * bloody, s¢ 


anxious to avoid ‘the sea of trouble 
shocks that flesh is heir to’ 
devilish’’—utterly regardless of the lives of others, but most | 
commonly careful of their own. of annihilation v 


after all, not a pleasant dranght 


The opiate 
An extraordinary avidity to 
it was not manifest. No one displayed any great relish for t 

On the they avoided it by every art 


and device in their power, and sought to crowd as much gaiety, dis 


‘* perpetual sleep.” contrary, 
sipation, and excitement into their span of life as was well possibli 
Matter predominated over spirit. Intellect was despised, at least 
and refined forms. In its inferiovr 
grades it was in some request, for ribald plays and “ Spc 
Nature” 


oratory led to place and power ; 


in its more noble, abstract, 
ctacies 
* ministered to the pleasures of the passing moment 


nay, more, kept a man’s own hi 


on his shoulders, or helped to dislodge that of an obnoxious op" 
nent. All, } 
after material objects or gross sensualities. 


or nearly all, were engaged in a bloody and brutal race 


It was natural—t 
humiliating—that this should be so. They had made up their m 
was to be their * be-all” « 


All they hac 


that this ** bank and shoal of time,” 
their ** end-all; they ** jump'd” no “ life to come.” 
to know of consciousness was in this world, and to this world they 
clung as if it had been a crowded wreck, with desperate fervour at 

with intense selfishness, careless whom they thrust into the yaw! 
ing gulf, so as they only kept their hold. ‘The wonder is, not | 

their conceited dogmas produced any other effect, but that hor 
such a revolting doctrine as that of annihilation—a doctrine from 
which the nature of man instinctively shrinks—ever gained suc! 
footing in the world. And yet it was for some time the professec 


and legalized belief ef a nation of thirty millions! It is a cou- 
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ception and a suggestion worthy of the arch-fiend himself. No- 
thing more deadening or debasing can by possibility be imagined. 
It is in its very nature to either make man cold, heartless, sen- 
sual and selfish, or else to render him intensely miserable. If it 
make him cold, and heartless, and sensual and selfish, it may leave 
him coarse enjoyments, but it deprives him of anything worthy of 
the name of happiness; for ‘ happiness was born a twin!” It must 
be shared—diffused ; it cannot be hoarded. 
blight of such a belief tocome upon a man of a warm and affectionate 


Sut supposing the 


nature, engaged in the discharge of the duties, and encircled by the 
charities of life, can anything be imagined more terrible! To-day 
be has parent, and wife, and child. He loves them—he rejoices in 
them; they are entwined and mixed up with every thought, hope, 
fear, or aspiration of his existence. Some common accident of life 
occurs, and to-morrow they are as the ground he treads upon—soul- 
less, senseless—gone, and for ever! There is for him no futurity, 
pore-union. Eternity brings not back to him their looks or smiles 
That brief word * forever,” crushes at once and forerer the gar- 
nered affection of a lifetime. 


He sees them laid in the cold earth, and, in the anguish of such a 


They die, and hope dies with them 


moment, no soothing thought springs in his breast—** It is but for a 
Lost to him is the mysterious 


yet unutterable consolation that in the dim and distant spirit-land 


little trme—we shall meet again.” 


man may again behold the wife of his heart, the child of his hopes, 
the parent, the friend, the brother; the loved, the lost, the perished 

And yet there be in these enlightened days those who would en- 
deavour to persuade us of the advantages of being without a soul ; 
or at least any more of a soul than what serves to minister to our 
senses during the brief time that we strut about this speck in space 
—this fragment of creation! Such people ought not, perhaps, to 
be violently blamed, because it is difficult te enter into their na- 
tures, or form an idea of the motives or impulses by which they are 
actuated ; but they are sincerely to be pitied. True, they will throw 
pity back in the bestower's face with huge mdignation, (for they 
lack not self-complacency ,) nevertheless it is their due, for, whether 
for good or evil, the great majority of us recognise ourselves as the 


“onsent t levrad - 
not consent to degrade our 





possessors of immortal spirits; we 


sclves by the belief that we are mere superiou 





umals—children 
of chance—things of time and accident, that to-day are, and to 


Without bemg a poct, that in- 


I 


morrow as if they had never been 
dividual is wofully to be pitied who has not enough of the spirit 





poetry in his com] osition—ol love and hoy €, and vearning alt 
unknown and invistble—to spurn such a paltry yet aj 
as that of annilulation 

But it is difficult to fancy (despite Shelley) not only for any one 
to be a poet, but to be a lover of poetry, who seriously entertains 


this gross and soulless doctrine. How trivial must apy 





ar our pas- 
sions, feelings and affections viewed as mere animal impulses ; re- 
garded as things finite, i stead of the seeds of things infinite and 
everlasting How supe rfluous to such a man, must seem the mig 
agonies of the drama. What a fuss about the extinction of a litt 
life! How ridiculous the lawless agencies emploved to tempt Mac- 
beth, and the * horrid suggestions,” that ** unfix his mind,”’ and 
* Make his seated heart knock at his nbs 
Against the use of nature.” 

How would that character be shorn of all its ghastly grandeur, if, in 
place of the guilty Thane stealing to the silent chamber of his 
guest, to violently send an immortal spirit to its dread account “ with 
all its imperfections on its head,” we could suppose Macbeth a cold 
materialist merely dismissing an old man from one sleep to another 
and a sounder? Would not the whole of that most wonderful pro- 
duction of the mind of man appear an unnecessary attempt to excite 
the feelings and call for the sympathies of the reader upon insuffi- 
cient grounds’ 

It would, however, he a work of pure supererogation to go on 
Take the spiritual from poetry, and 


illustrating what is obvious 
what do you leave but a mass of stagnant words—a few sensual, 
satirical, or evanescent rhymes’ It would be literally divorcing soul 
and body 


But take the opposite view of t 





ect, and regarding this 
world but as the stepping-stune to one which ** fade th not away,” the 
scoffing and sceptical are often accustomed to twit those who pro- 
fess to believe in the glories of futurity with their extreme unwil- 
Now it is a truth, and therefore 


not to be denied, that the great body of us do not show any great 


lingness to go and share in them 


we hold back as it were ; and, when there is 
With all our 


knowledge of the cares and troubles of this world, and all our hopes 


inclination to move ; 





no choice, take our departure somewhat unwillingly 





of a better, it requires much anxiety and suffering—the disappomt- 





mes, the blighting of our prospects, the loss of 
} 


ment of our sci 
those that are nearest and dearest—to dissociate us from the }e- 





sent state, and loosen the ties which bind us to it, and make us at 


language of scripture, really and truly 


affecting 
long to lav ourselves down * where the wicked cease from troubling 


the last, in the 


and the weary are at rest." And yet there is nothmg very tncon- 





sistent in all this. It is the law of our being to love that which is 
immediate and present, albeit inferiour, to that which is remote and 


distant ; it is the law of our being to shun as much as we possibly 


can, without dishonour and disgrace, the ** Fearful Shape’ 


* Fier 


re as ten furies, terrible as hell”— 


and even the greatest of heroes have manifested at times, a decided 
repugnance to have anything to do with him. This is no imputation 
upon their courage ; for what is courage, at least of the nobler 


kind, but a high moral principle which, from a sense of duty or de- 


* A piece in which the actors and actresses were at the least possible ex- 
Pense for clothing 
ing 





| votion to others, combats and overcomes the natural love of life, 
|| and enables men to frown in the destroyer’s face—despise him, con- 
/temn him, brave him in his most terrible forms? Without a love 
of life there ceuld be no such virtue as courage, for what merit is 
there in a brutal insensibility to death? No one mistakes Master 
Barnardine for a hero from the character given of him—* A man 
that apprehends death no more dreadfully but as a drunken sleep : 
careless, reckless and fearless of what's past, present, or to come ; 
insensible of mortality, and desperately mortal ;” and we feel that 
even Cesar, when he exclaims, 
* Of all the wonders that I vet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death,—a necessarv end, 
Will come when it will come”- 
speaks more after the fashion of the conventional Roman than the 
natural man. 
No—in all nations, in all ages—under every form of belief, and 
constitution of society, the bravest, unless mastered bv high mo- 


rh 


tives, have regarded death as a loathly and abhorred phantom to 


whom they specially deprecated an introduction. 
Yet it is a rather curious, a very prominent, and an extremely 
nauseous feature of the light literature of ihe recently past and pre 


sent day, that it contains so much sighing and crying, and puung 





and whining after the grave, as a ** pleasant refuge” for the varieus 
worthy poetaster’s chicken-he arted woes and sorrows. This is piti 


ful affectation. As if it were becoming that that tremendous Shape, 


at Whose portentous birth his mother, Sin, 


———_———"** fled, and cried out, peatn' 
Hell trembl!’d at the hideous name, and sigh'd 
Through all her caves, and back resounded Death 


should be invoked merely as a means of producing a small poetical 


effect; as if the * dread unknown” had to be lightly longed for, on 
al ill or puny d 


tion, a returned billet-doux—a harsh criticism perchance! ‘This is 


account of every triv sappointment—a fit of indiges 


disgustful, because it is felt to be false and unreal. There are many 


exceptions to all great rules, and ungne stionably there have been, 








d there are, those who have longed, and do lor @ tor cde ath as the 





last refuge ; who have calmly and steadily perused his eve ry linea- 


1 unto him—** Come !" and such there will be while 


ment, and sai 
this globe endures ; but then they are, and will be, the truly worn 
out and world-sick, and not the well-dressed fantastical ladies and 
gentlemen who write in annuals and albums, and publish neat oc- 
tavo volumes of innocuous rhymes. People troubled with such 
wishes hold their tongues about the matter; they aflect not singu 
larity; they advertise not their anxiety for an undertaker 


But just in provortion as such aflectations are sickening and of- 


fensive, is the desire for death impressive and affecting when felt to 


be real. It is impressive, because the contemplation of the meeting 
of dissolution and humanity is so 1 nder all cir umstances; and il te 
affecting, because it proclaims that in a human heart Hope has ex 
pired ; that the world hence forth holds nothing worth the wishing for, 


and that life, so sweet to all arour cd, is to one be ing at least, desira 


ble no longer. There is not anything in Bulwer finer than the sen- 
timent (apart from the rare dramatick skill with which it is intro- 
duced) to which Rienzi gives utterance in the presence of his 


} 


seeming frend and imtended assassin 





: “Why , then, my Ange lo, 
Cola di Rienzi may die in peace! There is a want which a pro- 
found ¢ xperience ol power and pomp brings at last to us—a want 


My An t lo, 


cnawing as that of hunger, wearving as that ol sleep! 
= Se I 





it is the want to d 
We feel the beauty and pathos of this because we feel its truth 
and sincerity, and we deeply sympathise with the noble heart from 
whence it breaks. Yet fine as it 1s, it is inferiour to many passages 
in the old Scotch and English ballads. It lacks their simple earn- 
estness. Take one from ** Lady Anne Bothwell’s Lament,” for 
instance— 
‘“*O Martinmas wind, when wilt thou biaw, 
And shake the dry leaves frae the tree— 
O gentle Death! when wilt thou come, 
And take a life that wearics me '” 


$ Is no leigning. 





uly, it ts a matter of fearful and overpowering interest in which- 
ever way we regard it; and there is no * thinking” man, let his na 


tural temperament be ever so vivacious or cheerful, but who has 





pondered over and over again upon the “ great mystery Philoso. 
phers have discussed it in all ages, moralists have written upon it in 
all forms, divines have used it as a standard theme, and myriads of 
millions have passed from off the face of the earth in every possibl 
variety of shape and way, and yet the interest about it remains un- 
abated. Addison has touched the spring of this universal sympathy. 
* There is nothing in history,” says that fine writer, “ which is so 
improving to the reader as those accounts we meet with of the deaths 
of eminent persons, and their bebaviour in that dreadful season. | 
may also add, that there are no parts in history which aflect and 


please the reader in so sensible a manner. ‘The reason I take to be 





this: there 1s no other single circumstance in the story of any per- 
son, which can possibly be the case of every one who reads it. The 
general, the statesman, or the philosopher, are, perhaps, characters 
which we may never act im; but the dying man ts one whom, sooner 
or later, we shal! certainly resemble."’ And so it is; and notwith- 
standing the reeords of all that have died—in the silent chamber, or 
on the battle field—by torture, by flood, by flame, or in whatsoever 
way, still curiosity remains unsatisfied. There is still the same in- 
tense desire on the part of every human being to see—or, if their 
nerves cannot bear that—to hear, how Man and Death have met; 
still the same feverish anxiety concerning the mysterious separation 
‘of spirit and matter 


Surely, if there was not a something in the breast of the living 


| which whispered to him that death was not annihilation; that turned 
, the eve on vacancy, as if it would seek to follow the course of the 


enfranchised spirit through boundless space to the deep secrets of 
futurity, this would not be so. Surely, if all human hopes, fears, af- 
fections, agonies, were felt to be finite, all this would be superfluous, 
and life indeed be but 
“ A tale, 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fary, 
Signityineg thing ' 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


ROMANCE OF THE NEWSPAPERS, 
BY JOWUN INMAN 


A QUESTION Is sometimes discussed, “ in the literary circles,” at 


young geutlemen’s debating clubs, and im print, touchy g the real 


object of newspapers. Even the conductors themselves, of those 


indispensable potencies—-those legitimate minders of everybody's 
Dusiness Dul thelr own—are not unanimous, mm theory, as to thew 
' 


own pewers, privileges and obligations, although im practice they all 


seem to be governed by one sufficiently definite and well-understood 
principle, to wit, that of doing whatsoever seems good in their own 
eyes, unchecked save by the peril of losing subscribers. We are 


prepare d to mamtain, and tos iow, that in all the controversies upon 


this unportant sudject—in ail the disquisitions, without controversy 


to which ithas given rise—and in ail the « mons hercetotore utte red, 
or held without utterance, relating therete, there has yet been no 
ap} roximation even to a discovery of the truth In short, we have 
a theory of Our Own in the matter, from the invention of which we 
anticipate no little credit 

Phe prevalent notions as to the legitimate business of the news- 
paper mav be classed 1 r three heads; to wit, entertainment, 
instruction and censors or, m « words, the ne Vspaper is 
variously regarded as athiog helping to pass away time, like an 


agreeable book, a play, or any other divertisement—as a periodical 





ecaAlibition of padvutum to the general a} te lor hnowledy« and as 
concentrator and wicldor, or say representative, of publick opimion, 
to the correction of a ses, the prevent \s the punishment of 
offences. And it ts all these things, besides several others: but we 
atlirm that neither of these, nor vy other that ever vet been 
signalized, is the great and nary end of its m tration I yp to 
this moment, t reality of thats strat is been @ secret, no 
more discovered nd a great deal iess conjectured than the true 
name of the Man in the Ir Mask, or the w ‘ ye for which 
the pyra ids were erected Ie honour of the discovery belo peto 
is, and the nineteenth c« \ ol its pron rat » to New-York 
und the New-York Mirror 

We will not detain the reader by a retrospect of the toils through 
which we have aciveved this rema a i ty liable addition 
to the small sum of definite knowledge, of ascertained truth, We 
will not awaken his sym; os by an ie on ofthe days and 
nights we have empioved in the « rent study of ail manner of 
gazettes ; d VV, Scmi-wWeenty, I wet \ ; we ly altogether; of 
the patient fortitude with wlich we have cont ed, through an 
unknown series of years, m versare diu » manu nocturna, shects 
of all sizes, from the e-lke expanse of the New-Orleans Bee, 
or the Le ho limes double, down to the I Hpulian pettiness of 
the Gibraltar Chronicle, of e least of the censorshiy-haunted 
shects, scarcely larger than the | olar pectable hand, that “re 
made to satisiy th desires of an Austrian or mm Italia We look 


back upon these our labours truly with no it le sell-approbation, for 








indeed, they have been miglity ut we ask not the tribute of pub 
lick admiration and applause, for the rew has not been wantin: 

We have it, rich and rare, in the triumph of success, the sense of 
having rendered an inestimable service to the world, and the proud 
assurance of going Gown to remotest ages as a great discoverer m 
the glorious fellowship of Newton, Galileo, Columbus, and the in 


cenious Mr. Redhefler 


Without further preamble, then, we aver that the main olnect— 
the essential business—of a newspaper, is simply to keep its readers 
inaworry. Of its thousand and one other agencies, all are merely 
subordinate and occasional ; its records of passing occurrences, its 


notices of commercial changes, its e¢ raps of pathos or of drollery, 


its fires and fatal accidents, yea, even its marnages and deaths, puffs 


of new books and stereotyped culogiums of new patents, are but 
filling-up matter, the estimation of the mysterious power that 
directs its cnergics, or at t best thrown in to meet the possible 
wants or w s of some few excessively green readers, who live in 
entire ignor ce as tow L tury ¢ hit to ce re in @ newspaper 

It is pos et some may ask for proof of the dictum herein 
before advanced; and to such we answer, * Look over your file, if 
you heep your pape “Cor t your me vy, i you do not.” Are 
you of the opposition in polit We vou, then, in all sincer 
itv, have yo t been da samo wd by your tavourite editor, 
uny time these nine years, that G ral J mand ultra demac 
racy were driving the country h yg to ruin, with frightful un 
petuosity’ You have been a red, over and over again, with a 
pathetick carnestness ting tue occasion, that the lives, liberties 
and fortunes of the ciuzens were on the eve of being sacrificed ; that 
the government was bankrupt and over head and ears in debt, 


although daily squandering thousands in bribes ; that the Indians 


were just going to commence their barbarities on the peaceable and 


he Ipless inhabitants of the Western States; that the French, or the 
English, or somebody else, were playing the muschief with our com 
merce, and that the abolitionists were splitting the Union all up into 


bits, no larger than a German principality 
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On the other hand, if you are a believer in ‘* Old Hickory,” and ! 
read one of the administration papers, then have you been horrified 
with the atrocious designs and doings of ‘the monster” and the 
shocking federalists ; all your happiness has been in constant jeop- 
ardy from the nefarious projects of his honour, the mayor, your 
property has been wrested from you by the villanous banks, and the 
great bug-bear monopoly has been all the time opening his jaws to 
devour you 

It is so all over the world ; that is, wherever editors are at liberty 
to write what they think proper. In those happy countries whose 
rulers do not choose to have their subjects worried by anybody but 
themselves, and where the ‘leading article,” as well as all the other 
articles, must be trimmed down by the censor before it is put in 
type, the case is of necessity different ; newspapers there have no 
particular object beyond the promulgation of decrees and official 
papers, and the indication to the people of what the government 
authorises them to think or believe ; but where the press is at lib- 
erty to “ gang its ain gait,’’ the gait is invariably to the terrifying of 
the innocent publick. ‘Take any of the English or American jour- 
nals—go over a file of six months, or three months, or even one, 
and see what a wonderful perseverance is exhibited in the humane 
employment of trying to frighten the people out of their wits. The 
English journalists always have a pet bughear or two, which they 
flourish about for a season with astonishing zeal and industry. While 
Bonaparte was alive, he served their turn to a miracle. Every day 
brought to light some horrible project of his for playing the very | 
deuse with Old England; and even when he was caged on the rocky 
island of St. Helena, the editors managed to keep John Bull in an 
agony with ingenious plots for his escape 

For the last six or eight years, the handsome, good-humoured 
emperour of Russia, has been the especial object of editorial terrour 
in England. His movements have been watched with a suspicious 
vigilance, from which the keenest of mousers might take example. 
Whether he takes one of his scampering journeys, or marries off a 
daughter, or invites an ambassadour to dine with him, or goes to 
see ‘T'aghoni dance at the Opera—no matter what it is, his actions 
are all scrutinized, reported, exaggerated and commented upon; and 


always there is found in them some portent of mischief to England. 
If he reviews one of his regiments at St. Petersburgh; lo, it is an 
army of fifty thousand men, to be marched instanter for war against 
the British possessions in India. Ifhe pays a flying visit to one of 
his brother monarchs, at Stockholm, or Berlin, or Hanover, it ts to | 
concoct an alliance offensive against the peace and prosperity of } 
If he gives his daughter a fine young 


Victoria’s unfortunate subjects 
fellow for a husband, the quidnunes are all in a bustle to fathom | 
the secret policy of the match. ‘The poor ezar cannot even treat 
himself to a new coat, without giving rise to some fearful conjec- 


ture, which, emanating from the murky obscurity of a London print- 


ing house, enlarges and gathers force as it goes, until it assumes a 


form perfectly adequate to the ferrifcation of several millions 

Now we venture to believe, and to say, that bis imperial majesty | 
is a sensible, kind-hearted fellow, quite willing to mind his own busi- | 
ness, and no way disposed to trouble himself about other people, if | 
they will but let him alone. The government of his unwieldy em- 
pire, no doubt, gives him employment enough for his thoughts and 
his time, without running all over the world to meddle with the con- 
cerns of his neighbours; and as for his personal movements, we 
can readily imagine how glad he must be, now and then, to escape 
from the toils of his trade, and go off, all alone, on a frolick. 

He is represented by all travellers in Russia, to be of a domes. 
tick turn, happy in his private and personal circumstances, and re- 
markably fond of his children. We can imagine him sitting on a 
sofa, before a good fire, of a sharp-winter day, after dinner, amusing 
himself with a platter of hickory nuts, and chatting with his empress 
and their children. We can fancy him saying to his eldest daughter, 
a fine blooming girl of about eighteen, ** Mary, my dear, you are get- 
ting to be quite a woman. We must be thinking of a husband for 
you one of these days.” 
and Nicholas has a suspicion that Mary has thought of the same 
thing before. Turning to his wife, the emperour says, ** Charlotte, 
my love, we must talk over this matter, and see what's to be done 
Nicholas and his 


Mary looks down, smiling and blushing, 


So Mary, my daughter, go away to your piano ™ 
empress then * talk over the matter,”’ and the latter suggests that 
Mary seemed very much pleased with the young duke of Leuchten- 
berg, when she met him at Berlin. Nicholas ponders a few mo- 
ments and then says, ** Well, if she likes him, and he likes her, I'm 
sure they shall have my consent. His father was an honest man 
and a brave soldier, and the young man himself bears the same 
make a 


But, Charlotte, 


cbaracter. An honest man and a brave soldier will never 


bad husband, and we must see about it directly 


how odd I shall feel when I find myself a grandfather 

Somewhat in such wise, we Siippase, was the marriage of the 
princess first hit upon ; and Nicholas must have langhed heartily 
at the solemn conjectures put forth by the London journalists, touch- 
ing the secret policy of the alliance 

Quite recently, France and the United States have been added to 
the London stock of material, for the fabrick of worry. And it is 
really amusing to read the distressing accounts in the papers, of the 
terrible things meditated by Louis Phillippe and Mr. Van Buren 
The abstraction of the Canadas, by fraud or force, is among the least 
of our president's nefarious desiguings ; but not a whit less impro- 
bable than the idea which has taken possession of some of the Enghsh 
editors, that he is only waiting a favourable opportunity to form an 
alliance with France and Russia, and make war at once upon Great 


Britain in every quarter of the globe. 
We cannot better conclude this article, than by an extract from 
the London Times» of November thirty ; preparatory to which, how- 


ever, it is well enough to remind the reader that, at or about the | 
same time, very fearful statements were put forth in some of our | 
papers, about the wretched insufficiency of our naval and maritime {| 
defences—the formidab!e squadrons assembling in our neighbour- 
hood, by orders from London and Paris—and the great danger of a 
sudden onslaught by John Bull, in which all our Atlantick cities | 
should be Jaid in ashes, and our half-dozen poor little sloops-of-war, 
be sent on a visitto Davy Jones, or ** toted”’ off bodily to Sheerness 
or Portsmouth. The extract that follows shows, very laughably, 
how the tables were turned on the other side of the Atlantick, for 
the laudable purpose of giving all honest Englishmen a fit of the 


horrours. 


* With regard to the United States. Is it looking to a contin. 
vance of peace that she has sent a formidable squadron to South |, 
America, of seven men-of-war, all perfect of their kind, a part of 
which would be sufficient to take possession of the whole of oir con- 
temptible squadrons there, at the Cape, and in India, and to send 
them, with our three admirals commanding them, to New-York ! 
America does not want for seamen, and she has already too many | 
British seamen, which should have been retained in our own ships, 
as a nucleus for a navy; and a few of their powerful ships, with | 
troops, might run into Halifax harbour, and all Nova Scotia would 
be in their power. There is scarcely any land defence to Halifax ; | 
the troops are nearly all im Canada. George's Island is not of great 
force alone for large ships to pass; and they might run up to the 
very dockyard itself, and land with impunity, unless we have some 
large ships of war there. The Americans might also, at any time, 
take possession of Cape Breton, and establish themselves at the fine 
harbour of Loursburgh, and fortify it. ‘The plentiful ceal-mines would 
be a great acquisition to them, for coal is much wanted in the Uni- | 
ted States. New-Brunswick would soon follow ; and all commu- |} 
nications being cut off by the Americans having the superiority at || 

' sea, how long could we preserve Canada’ The United States has | 
now a navy, such as she never had before; her ships are of prodi. | 
gious strength. Those called seventy-fours mount from ninety to 
one hundred and forty-six guns, of the heaviest metal, the comple- | 
ment of the smallest, one thousand men. Those called frigates, of |, 
forty-four guns, generally carry sixty thirty-two pounders. Those | 
called sloops, of eighteen guns, twenty-four long twenty-four-poun- | 
ders, the complement two hundred and fifty men. The Delaware, 
a seventy-four, mounts one hundred guns, forty-two and thirty-two- 
pounders; her lower gun-deck is only one foot shorter than that of 
our Britannia, of one hundred and twenty guns ; and she threw 
more shot at one discharge of her guns than the Britannia, when | 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm's flag was flying in her, by six hundred weight 
Immediately upon a war, the Atlantick would be strewed by fast 
sailing American privateers, (the beautiful New-York packets would | 
soon be transformed into vessels of war,) even to the English and 
Irish Channels ; our trade would be nearly destroyed before we 

| could have anything to protectit; many of the English seamen cap- |! 
tured would enter on board their privateers, and our own coast 

' would not be safe. Brighton, and other places near the sea, could 
be plundered and burnt at any time, in the state they now are, by a | 
few frigates. There are no defences whatever.” 


All which, and the like, | 


J 


1 
|} 
| 
| 
|} 
i} 
i 


| And so it goes on, for nearly a column. 
wherever it is found, we advise our readers to pass by with a smile, 
as so much ‘ romance of the newspapers.’ 


, 





FAIREFAX’'S TASSO. 


| Iw our review of the works of Tasso, given in our last number, 
we promised the following stanzas from Spenser, Book II. Chap. 9 


| 

ORIGINAL RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS. | 
saa 

| 

| 


Surely, my sonne, then answered he againe, 

If happte, then it is in this intent i| 
That having small, yet doe | not complaine 

Of want, ne wish for more it to augment, 

But doe myselfe with that I have content ; 
So taught of nature, which doth little need 

Of forreine helpes to life’s due nourishment ; 
The fields my food, my flocke my rayment breed ; 
No better doe I weare, no better doe I feed | 


Therefore, I doe not any one envy, 1} 
Nor am envyde of any one therefore ; | 
Thev that have much, feare much to loose thereby, | 
And store of cares doth follow riches’ store i 
The little that | have growes dayly more, 
Without my care, but onely to attend it,— 
My lambes doe every veare increase their score, 
And my flockes father daily doth amend it | 
What have I but to praise th’ Almighty, that doth send it? 
Sometimes I hunt the fox, the vowed foe | 
Unto my lambes, and him dislodge away 
Sometimes the fawne | practise from the doe, 
Or from the goat her kidde, how to convey 
Another while [ baytes and nets display : 
The birds to catch, or fishes to beguvle ; 
And when I weare am, I down doe lay 
My limbes in every shade to rest from tevie, 
And drinke of every brooke, when thirst my throte doth hovle 
The time was once, in my first prime of veares, 
When pride of vouth forth pricked my desires, 
That I disdain’d amongst mine equall peares, 
To follow sheepe and shepheard’s base attire 
For further fortune then | would inquire ; 
And leaving home, to roiall court I sought, 
Where I did sell mvselfe for vearely hire, 
And in the prince's garden daily wrought ; 
There I beheld such vainenesse as J never thought 
A writer of more time and more rediang than ourselves, might 
make a delightful article on the comparison between Tasso and 
Spenser. <A thousand passages might be pointed out in which the 
English poet has borrowed largely either from ** that famous Tusecane 
penne,” of Ariosto, or, as in this instance, from the classick strains 
of the poet of the Holy Land His stanza, * O goodly usage of 
those antique times,” is taken literally from Arosto’s famous 
* O gran bonta dei cavaheri antichi.” i 


' The idea of the legend of Artegal! and Britomart, is drawn evidently 


from Tancred and Clorinda, and almost the whole of the Legend of 
Sir Guyon or Temperaunce, the speaking trees in Book I., chapter 


| 1i., and the ** Boure of Bliss,”’ are from the same source, as we shall 


see presently. Let it not be thought, that we lessen or seek to 
lessen the fair fame of one of the sweetest and purest of our English 
bards, in thus reminding our readers of some of the sources whence 
he drew his inspiration. To Spenser, less than to any man, belongs 
the charge of plagiarism. He copied openly, and often improved 
so much on the ideas he took from others, as to make them his own, 
by right of cultivation, if not of discovery. The boundless wealth 
of his mind made him mdependent of others, and justified him in 
becoming indebted to them. The rich can best afford to borrow 
In whatever he copies, we find embelishment as well as appro- 
priation—a giving, as well as a stealing of odour. Compare Spenser 
with Tasso, even with Fairefax for his translator, in any of these 
borrowed passages, and there can be no doubt as to where is the 
superiority in poetick feeling and expression. We dare not cumber 
the pages of our paper with long-winded extracts from Spenser, and 
can only ask our readers to take Tasso and Spenser, and trace out 
the likeness for themselves. They might be worse employed 

The description of the descent of the angel, in Book IX., is one 
of the noblest in the book. It met with the approbation, we are 
told, even of the learned D. D.’s of Tasso’s time, who criticised the 
Jerusalem Delivered pretty severely, and like Dominie Sampson, 
pronounced the whole story of Armida and the Enchanted Island, 
tri-vo-lous Hoole fritters away all its beauty and sublimity 
Dullness is often the greatest leveller ; for it can bring even Tasso 
down to its own standard. 


While thus on either side the combat stood, 
And streaming gore in equal rivers flow'd, 

The Heavenly monarch from his awful height 
Declined his eyes, and view'd the dreadful fight 
There plac’d aloft, presides th’ omniscient cause, 
And orders all with just and equal laws, 

Above the confines of this earthly scene, 

By ways unsearchable to mortal men 

There, on eternity’s unbounded throne, 

With triple light he blazes, Three in One! 
Beneath his footstep, Fate and Nature stand, 
And Time and Motion wait his dread command 
There power and riches no distinction find, 

Nor the frail honours that allure mankind 

Like dust and smoke they fleet before his eves ; 
He mocks the valiant, and confounds the wise 


It is plain to every one, that this is Hoole, and not Tasso 
* Awful height” and * dreadful fight,” are highly poetical ; but not 
wholly m the stvle of the Jerusalem Delivered. Whiffen, as usual. 
rises many degrees higher; but not high enough to rival Fairefax 
WIFFEN. 
And now the christians were in flight, when Guelph 
The field of slaughter opportunely gained ; 
He made them turn their forces; he himself 
Bore the foe’s onset, and his rage restrained 
Thus fought they; and on both sides the blood rained 
In equal showers, and equally they earned 
The dreary laurels of revenge distained : 
His eves, meanwhile, where hot the battle burned, 
From his empyreal seat the King of Glory turned 


There he abides, there, full of truth and love 

Creates, adorns and governs all that be, 
High o'er this narrow-bounded world, above 

The reach of reasun and of sense; there He 

Presides from all to all eternity, 
Sublime or solemn throne, unbuilt with hands, 

Three Lights in One! whilst in meek ministry, 
Beneath his feet, with Fate and Nature stands ~ 
Motion, and he whose glass weighs out her golden sands 


With Place and Fortune, who, like magick dust, 
The glory, gold, and power of things below, 
Tosses and whirls in her capricious gust, 
Reckless of human joy and human woe 
There He in splendour shrouds himself from show, 
Which not e’en holiest eyes unshaded see ; 
And round about him 1 a glorious bow, 
Millions of happy souls keep jubilee, — 
Equals alike in bliss, though differing in degree 
As the loud harmony of angel hymns, 
Joyous through Heaven's resounding palace rolled, 
Michael he summoned, whose seraphick limbs 
Sparkle and burn in adamant and gold ; 
And thus serenely spake—— 


This said, the wing’d archangel low inclined 
In reverent awe before the Almighty’s throne ; 
Then spread his golden pimons on the wind, 
And swifter than all thought, away is flown 
He passed the regions which the blessed own 
For their peculiar home ; a glorious sphere 
Of fire and splendour, next the milder zone 
Of whitest crystal; and the circle clear, 
Which, gemmed with stars, whirls round and charms his tuneful ear 
To left, distinct in influence and in phase, 
He sees bright Jove and frigid Saturn roll; 
And those five other errant fires, whose maze 
some angelick spark of soul 
Directs with truth unerring to the goal 
Through fields of endless sunshine he arrives 
Where thunders, winds and showers, from pole to pole, 
Waste and renew, as each for mastery strives, 


Of motion 


Green Earth, that fades to bloom, and to decay revives 
The horrours of the storm, the shadowy glooms. 
With his immortal fans he shakes away : 
The splendour falling from his face illumes 
Night with a sun's fire luminous as day 
So after rain tu April or in May, 
The sun with colours tine of every hue, 
Paints the moist clouds green, crimson, gold and gray. 
Cleaving the liquid sky’s calm bosom blue, 
So shines a shooting star in momentary view 
FAIREPAX 
Now fled the Frenchmen, when in luckie howre 
Arnved Guelpho, and his helping band, 
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He made them turne against this stormie showre, 

And with bold face their wicked foes withstand. 
Sternly they fought, that from their wounds down powre 
The streames of blood, and renne on either hand : 

The Lord of Heaven, meanwhile, upon this tight, 
From his high throne bent downe his gracious sight. 


From whence, with grace and goodness compast round, 
He ruleth, blesseth, keepeth all he wrought, 
Above the aire, tle fire, the sea and ground, 
Our sense, our wit, our reason, and cur thought, 
Where persons three (with power and glorie crown'd,) 
Are all one God, who made all things of nought, 
Under whose feete (subiected to his grace,) 
Sit nature, furtune, motion, time, and place. 
This is the place, from whence like smoke and dust 
Of this fraile world, the wealth, the pompe and powre ; 
He tosseth, humbleth, turneth, as he lust, 
And guides our life, our death, our end and howre 
No eye (how ever virtuous, pure and ust, 
Can view the brightness of that glorious bowre ; 
On every side the blessed spirits bee, 
Equall in ioves, though differing m degree. 


With harmonie of their celestiall song, 
The pallace echoed from the chambers pure, 
At last He Michael call'd (in harness strong, 
Of never-yielding dimonds, armed sure,) 
Behold, (quoth he,) to doe despite and wrong 
To that deere flocke my mercie hath in cure, 
How Sathan from hels’ lothsome prison sends 
His ghosts, his sprites, his furies, and his fiends. 
This said, the winged warriour lowe inclined 
At his Creator's feet with rev'rence due: 
Then spred his golden feathers to the winde, 
And swift as thought away the angel! flew, 
He past the light, and shining fire assignde 
The glorious seat of his selected crew, 
The mover first, and circle christalline, 
The firmament, where fixed stars all shine 


The horrid darknes, and the shadowes dunne, 
Dispersed he with his eternall wings, 
The flames (which from his heav'nly eles out runne) 
Beguilde the earth, and all her sable things ; 
After a storme so spreadeth forth the sunne 
His raies, and binds the clouds in golden strings, 
Or in the stilnesse of a moone-shine even, 
A falling star so glideth down from heaven. 


Can any one read this, and not pronounce our author 


—" A well of English undefyled, 
On fame’s eternal! bead-roll worthy to be fyled 


Such passages as the above, and it is but one of many that might 
be cited, make Tasso take rank among the first of epick poets. We 
will not repeat a twice-told tale, by dwelling on the beauties which 
have given to this great work the place it holds in the regard of all 
civilized nations. Ours be rather the equally useful though ungracious 
task of slightly noticing its few defects. The supernatural machinery 
of the poem, with its Fortunate Islands and Hamadrvads, is rather 
heathenish than orthodox in its character, and suits ill the time and 
circumstances of the Crusades. Beautiful, as are many of these 
appearances, they are felt by every one to be an Incengruity. 
copied closely, as he felt himself bound to do, from the epick models 
of antiquity, and this so faithfully, as to imitate their very blemishes. 
Everv combat of two warriours, in his book, is described with 
Homerick sameness ard minuteness, and he chronicles the lesser 
crowd as carefully as Virgil his forfemy. Gyan, fortemg. Cleanthum 
This subject was too recent to admit the very hberal use he has 
made of fiction. It is surprising how much more real history there 
isin one short play of Shakspeare’s than in this poem of twenty 
cantos. Beyond the name and character of Godfrey of Bullo'gne, 
the Washington of the army, the quarrels of the chiefs, and the 
names of one or two warriours, there ts little in the play that can be 
referred to history. This, our modern taste must consider a blemish. 
The example of Walter Scott has, at the same time, led us to ask at 
the hands of the poet and novelist, closer adherence to truth, and 
has shown us that the proportion of fact in their seductive mixtures 
of falsehood and reality, may be greatly increased without lessening tts 
interest and beauty ‘We cannot feel the same sympathy for Tasso’s 
unreal heroes, as we should have done, if we could have felt that thev 


Tasso 


had once organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions, like our- 
selves. To say nothing of French and Italian warriours, what a field 
for poetry in the adventures of the * good lances who went tothe Holy 
Land with King Richard.” Tasso might surely have found a worthy 
subject in the story of the valiant Templar Reginald de Argentine, who 
cuarded the standard of the cross at the great battle near Antioch, 
nilhe was cut down; or of the bold Baron Aubrev de Vere, who 
with his sword, rescued it agaim from the infidels ; or of Baldwin, 
the fighting bishop of Canterbury, who took the field at the head of 
five hundred men, * bearing on his banner the name of Thomas a 
Becket.” There ts surely nothing more poetical in the combats of 
Dudon and Argantes, than might be found im those of Odo de Saint 
Amando, * valiant Robert de Ros,” or Wiliam Longuespéee. It 
must be remembered though, that this great work was beguh at the 
age of twenty-one, and that it was written in a time of more power- 
ful genius certainly, but of less refined taste than our own. Every- 
thing was required to be classical ; and the fancy names by which 
lasso chooses to cal! his fighting men, were as much called for by 
good taste as are even yet the Orantes and Valeres of a regular 
French comedy. 
(To be continued 


Miss Davenrort.— We are glad to learn that this young histrion- 
ck prodigy, who has not yet reached her tenth year, has excited, at 
the south, the attention which her remarka talents deserve. At 
one town the audience threatened to detain her by stopping the 
stage, and at another the flinty hearts of the stage proprietors were 
80 far softened by the charmn of her performances, that they refused 
to charge a cent for her fare. In Charleston, Miss Davenport com- 
menced performing alone at the Medical College, which had beer 
gratuitously assigned to her by the faculty, where she drew the first 
night eight hundred dollars. Mr. Abbott soon afterward gave her 








an engagement at his theatre, where she has been performing with 
great success. 


i sibility can excite the sympathbetick feelings of the audience 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. A. A. ts informed that his piece was put into the hands of the printer at 
the time tt was received, with directions for tts insertion. If ul has been de- 
layed, tt has been erther through accident, or the press of antecedent matter, and 
not through any want of respect for the author, nor through any dispesition to 
slight and undervalue Ais productions. “ Achimet or Castie Butia * shall 
be published the earliest epportuntty. Our musical corresponden ter,” 
ts informed that we have no recollection of recetving any communtcation of the 
kind he describes. It would have been very acceptable. Cibber ts informed 
that Miss Tree returns to the Park some tame tn May Madame Caradort 
Alian ts to succeed Aer. To Ariel we would say, that Ais story of * Count 
Fitzfuzz” ts @ little too personal for our columns. X. 1s assured that we do not 
chorge ourselves with the task of returning manuscripts that are tnadmisswile, 
The contents of this number of the Murror are original 
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Washington's birth-night.—Next Friday being 





> anniversary ot 
the birth of Washington, a day ever memorable in our annals, will 
be celebrated with the usual military parades and other demonstra- 
tions of gratitude and respect. In the evening the third regiment 
of artillery, under the command of Colonel Hall, will give a grand 


ball at Niblo’s Saloon 





The fetes of this well-disciplined and gal- 


lant band of citizen soldiers, whose martial bearing and publick 
spirit are conspicuous, are always in good taste, and among the 
most delightful reunions of the season. There will doubtless be 
present many distinguished guests, both civil and military, and an 
atray of beauty, fashion and chivalry, worthy of the occasion. The 
lights, the decorations, the banners, the transparencies, and all the 
various implements of * glorious war’’—interwoven with the em 
blems of peace, the glittering uniforms of the soldiery, and the nod- 
ding plumes, flashing gems and sparkling eves of the ladies, give the 
saloon the appearance of a fairy encampment. ‘There is one novelty 
that we must not omit to mention. In the long covered vravelled 
walk of the garden, the banquet is spread, the walls lined with mir 
rors and decorated with mimick groves of orange and lemon trees, 
and filled with flowering shrubbery. The perfume of these rare 
exotichs, the bright decorations and the appropriate musick of the 


bands, not to speak of the sparkling glances, and melodious tones ot 





beauty, give to the scene a witchery, such as is rarely experienced 


by the plodding sons of humanity in this working-day world 





The 


pondent writes us, that our remarks, the other day, in relation to the 


George's Society and Mr. Sully.—An esteemed corres- 


St. George's Society, of Puiladelplia and Mr. Sully, were appa- 
rently written under a misapprehension of the case. ‘The society, 
we are informed, is a charitable institution, that not only disburses 
largely to the distressed of their countrymen, but otherwise, in the 
way of advice, renders assistance to all Europeans who are cast 
among us. It was, ss we now understand, for a charitable purpose 
that the proceeds of the exhibition of Mr. Sully’s “ Victoria” were 
to be applied. We do not see that this fact affects the question of 
Mr.S 


benefit 








illy’s right to take a copy of his picture and exhibit it for his own 

Unless the original contract especially provided against this 
contingeney, we think that he retains the privilege of exhibiting as 
many copies as he pleases. Undoubtedly the society have the same 
right. However, we are gratified to learn that * the affair is in a 
fair way of being settled to the honour and credit of both parties.” 
(pon a reconsideration of the case, we do not think that the society 
are to be blamed for contesting the point as they have, when they 
have done so “for charity's sake’’—neither can we find fault with 
Mr. Sully for guarding his own interest, and seeking, from the exhi 
bition of his painting, that remuneration for his labours, which he 


certainly has not received from the society 


The Claqueur system.—A writer in a late number of Bentley's 
Miscellany, makes a singular exposure of a system practised gene 
rally among the managers of the Parisian theatres, by which drama- 
tick pieces are supported and forced &pon the publick by the plaudits 
of persons hired expressly for the purpose. This practice is known 
by the name of the claqueur system. The Parisian claqueurs are 


a body as regularly organized as the police. They are under the 
control of a director-general, who has an office called the * Bu 
reau de la claque,” the business of which is carried on by an estab 
lishment consisting of a deputy-director and a clerk. The mana- 
gers of the theatres have treaties of alliance with the potentate of 
the clague; and hardly an author dares to bring forward a new piece, 
nor does an actor venture to hazard a debut, without purchasing his 
If the dramatist or the performer is so 1/] advised as to 
MK k, 


he is sure to rue his indiscretion, for he never fails to find himselt 


assistance 


trust to his own merit and the unbiassed judgment of the publ 





exposed to a hostility s@ mveterate, that hardly any degree of merit 


is able to resist its influence. The tribute exacted by the ** directeur 


genera lela laque,” is something ike the black mail demanded ot 


old by a freebooting Highland cmeftain from his Lowland neigh- 
bours hineset! 


If thev paid it, he not only respecte d their property 


but protects d it from the dé predations of others, but any resistance 
to the exaction was sure to be followed by some notable disaster 
In arecent trial, produced by a dispute between a director of the 
claque and a manager, one of the witnesses made some amusing 
disclosures. The « aque, he sa d, like other arts, had had its infancy 


was all that was required from a 





In its earlier period, 


claqueur. In those days, large and sonorous hands were al! that was 





wanted ; but the p iblick are not now to be taken in with « apping— 
they know too well where it comes frem. We must now, there- 
fore, have people who can not only clap their hands, but who can 
laugh, sob and weep in the proper places, and whose garety and sen- 
They 


' require to be carefully formed for the profession by education and 


jdiscipline ; and the claqueurs have rehearsals as well as the actors 


Notwithstanding the system is well understood, the claqueurs in the 
Parisian theatres are as industrious, as noisy, and as insufferable as 
ever. Opposite parties of them sometimes come into collision, and 
a row is not unfrequently the consequence. Such was the case not 
long since at the Grand opera, where the partisans of Tagliom and 


Fanny Essler had a pitched battle in the } It is to be hoped that 
the abuses of the system will in time induce publick opimon in 


Paris to put it down 


Progress of Due ing 
that duels have not been so numerous of late vears as formerly, and 


bloodshed 


It ts mentioned as a fact worthy of notice, 


have more frequently terminated wihout The com- 


batants now meet under the influence of a cooler temperament ; 
they do not fight @ l’ontrance ; second shots are rarely discharged ; 


the practice 1s mere ly conformed to, with a view of preserving their 


stations in society, to whose exorable and absurd laws their 
mtemperate lat yuage or conduct has rendered them amenable 
Explanations and retractions are also now more willingly given 





and eagerly accepted It is no longer a mark of cowardice for a 


gentleman to explain his intention when misconceived, or achnow. 





ledge his ecrrour when wrong Phe reputation of a duellist daily 


more aud more approximates in publick opmmion, to the character of 


a bully Moral courage is fast supplanting physical courage, as the 
characteristick of true bravery Why, then, it is asked, should the 
practice be cont ed’ The substance has long since gone ; why 


Why not by one short straggle get ndofa 


custom which has now no defenders on principle * 


follow the shadow 
Why longer 


tolerate a system which, * by separating the man of honour from 


ve man of virtue, gives the greatest profligates something to value 
themselves upon, and enables them to keep themselves in counte-. 
nance, though guilty of the most shametul and dangerous vices 


Every one to his taste A petition was tately presente d to the 


Legislature of Massachusetts, from Miss Aroline Augusta Chase 


and seven hundred and eighty-tive other females of the town of Lynn, 


praving that ‘tall laws may be forthwith repealed which make a dis 


tinction between the ciuzeus of this state on account of difference 


ls of this Very significant petition came one 


of colour On the hee 
from Samuel Curtis and one hundred and ninety-two others, pray 
ing the legislature, as soon as convenient, to pass an act, * grant 
ing a full and free privilege to the said Aroline Augusta Chase and 


the seven hundr 


ed and eightv-tive other females to marry, inter 
rro, Indian, Hottentot, or any other 


provided they do 


marry or associate with any ne 


being in human shape at their will and pleasure, 


not in any Way transgress the law over and above the pe tition.’ 
——f... . — 
Mrs. Jameson, in her recent pleasant and 


A mysterious person 


ciion a story in the Baron de 


gossiping book, recalls to our recol! 
Grimm's memoirs, which shows to what a ndiculous extent human 
credulity will sometimes go. ‘The anecdote is that of a French ad- 
venturer, who was received into the first circles of Pars as a super 


natural being He was said to possess the elixir of life, and the 


wande ring Jew was apparently a youth to him in prone ol longevity 
In the house of the Marechal de Mire porx be once sat down tothe 
harpsichord, and played a piece of musick of sublune and surpassing 
beauty All inquired whether it was his own composition or where 


‘ 
it was to be found h he replied, with a pensive air— 


The last time I heard ut was when Alexander the Great entered 


Babv! ” 
2a0V10n 


Fhe committee appointed some time since 


Pulaski Monument.- 


tv procure plans for a monument commemorative of those who 


] 


perished by the ill-fated Pulaski, have unanimously adopted the 


plan furnished by John Frazee, the well-known sculptor of this ety 


The de sign ot the monument in its prominent features ts orginal, 


its entire heh t thirty feet, the height of the female figure im 





a sitting posture, measuring six feet The whole is to be of whiie 


marble, except the steps, which will be of granite—the cost delivered 





on board a vessel in this port, to be ten thousand dollars 

1 nei source of amusement ne of the captive patriots” m 
the crtadel at Wuebec, in a letter to his father m Michigan, says 
with much narpete “The oflicers of the garrison are very kind 
to us, and furnish us with books and papers, which enable us to 
spend much of our time reads , somelmes we sing, at others 
we tell stories, whistle, fife and dance and, when all other sources 
of amusement fail, rather tha e idle, Sutherland will commence a 
quarrel, and that completely t up our time 

More pea kets A new hwe of | ckhets between Liverpool and 
New-York, is advertised in tne I papers to start the first, 
eighth, sixteenth, and twenty-t 1 of cach month The names of 


the American si 


ps are the Chesapeake, Texas, Van Buren, and 
thie Nel or 


‘These ships are from seven hundred and sixty te one 


Roman, Union, and 


Jackson ; those of 
North Star 
The Chesapeake was to sail on 


seach 


thonsand and twenty ton 


the first of January 


A parad r.—It was a saving of Colerndge, that the perfection ol 


a woman's character was to be charaecteriess Eve ry man, lhe says, 


would hke to have an Ophelia or a Desdemona tor tis wate 


A wood reason \ western paper says, that one of the Canadian 


j 1 


insurgents has been pardoned, because | ] 


¢ could not be convicted 


We should think this a very sufficient reaso 


Shadows —The last monstrosity perpetrated by the penny papers, 
is a story of a man m Vermont, so fat, that a child was recently 


killed by hus shadow falling upon him 
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NEW MUSICK. 


‘“ LOVE, HONOUR AND OBEY !" 


THE WORDS BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


Horn, 


Musick by Charles E. 


1. 
Wuewn Love in myrtle shades reposed— 
His bow and darts behind him slung— 
As dewy twilight round him closed, 
Lisette these numbers sung 
**Oh, Love! thy sylvan bower 
“Tl fly, while I've the power ; 
“Thy primrose way leads maids where they 
* Love, honour and obey !"” 
ul 
** Escape,” the boy-god said, * is vain !"" 
And shook the diamonds from his wings 
“Til bind thee captive in my train, 
* Fairest of earthly things !” 
Go, lovely archer, go! 
“ | freedom’s value know 
“Then hence away, to none I'll say 


* Love, honour and obey ! 
ut 


** Speed, arrow, to thy mark !"" he cried— 
Swift as a ray of light it flew '— 

Love spread his purple pmions wide, 
And faded from her view! 


Joy tilled that maiden’s eyes— 
Twin load-stars from the skies '— 
And one bright day, her lips did say 


™ 


“ Love, honour and obey 


LITERARY NOTICES, 

“ Elements of Guitar- Playing, by James Ballard. Published by 
Gewh and Walker, Maiden-Lane.’—This is a work which has for 
some time been much needed by the guitarists of our country 
where no elementary book has heretofore been published, which, by 
combining theoretical with practical instruction, would enable those 
who study it, to master the guitar-musick of modern composers 
In Engiand, indeed, a translation of Sor's large work 1s to be had ; 
but it is miserably executed. The guitar is now becoming every 
day a greater favourite as its capabilities are better known, espe- 
cially among the ladies, who esteem it for the elegance of its form 
and the facilities it affords for accompanying the voice in singing. 
For this purpose, the work of Mr. Ballard is particularly useful ; he 
having laid down a system of fingering for all the chords, with tables 
for cadences in every hey, and arpeggios in every kind of time which 
are calculated to give a deeper insight into the nature of guitar mu- 
sick than any system with which we are acquainted, and which can- 
not but exceedingly facilitate the making of accompaniments even to 


' 


| sick. 
/) must also prove a powerful recommendation In its favour 
1} 


science of harmony. This is a matter of no slight importance ; for 
we are well convinced that many who want neither inclination nor 
ability to learn to accompany themselves, are deterred from making 
the attempt, by a consideration of the time and expense demanded 
for the study of the pianoforte. We are glad to see the guitar be- 
| come better appreciated ; for we look upon the instrument as one of 
i the best means for diffusing through the whole mass of our variously 
constituted population the softening and elevating influences of mu- 
The beauty and accuracy with which this work is printed, 


“ Wales, and other Poems. By Maria James. With an introduc- 
| tion, by A. Potter, D. D.—We are informed by the editor of these 
poems, that Maria James is a young woman at service in the family 

of Mrs. Garretson, of Rhinebeck, sister of the late Chancellor Liv- 

ingston. The introductory remarks of Mr. Potter are judicious and 
to the purpose. He says—** The taste for books and original com- 
| position which Maria James early manifested, has not been repressed ; 

nor, on the other hand, has it been encouraged at the expense of du- 
| ties, which, however humble, are still duties. Happily for herself, 
she early made the discovery, that the highest dignity of a rational 
mind is to be found in coupling the cultivation of its own powers 
with the diligent discharge of duty; and I need not say that, to 
those who have made this discovery, the fame of successful author- 
ship is but a secondary object.” With such excellent advisers as 
Mr. Potter, we cannot fear that the publication of this little volume 
will excite any anticipations in the author which are doomed to be 
disappointed. Her verses give evidence that she possesses one of 
the most essential attributes of the poetick character—a keen sen- 
sibility to the beauties and harmonies of nature, combined with reve- 
rential feelings and aspirations. Her versitication, with the excep- 
tion of her attempt at blank verse, betokens a good ear for rhythm, 
and a taste for poetical expression. ‘These qualities go far to the 
composition of a poet, but they must be united with something ofa 
higher and diviner order. The creative faculty must be present, to 
breathe the breath of life into the moulded statue. ‘There is no 

more frequent and dangerous errour among young writers and would- 

be authors, than that which leads them to mistake the rm/fative for 
| the true poetical, the creatire faculty. How many youthful prodi 
gies and * uneducated poets” have been led by a fatal facility of 
imitation, and an unfortunate knack at tagging rhymes, into the de- 


Alas! 


cious genius, who, in the belief of his too partial parents and frends, 


lusion that they were poets—creators ! 


was to turn out a Shakspeare ora Milton, has gone down to oblivion 
with the undistinguishable mass, unhonoured and unremembered ! 
These remarks are, perhaps, not altogether pertinent to the case in 
point, for neither Maria James, nor the editor of her works, pre- 
tends that there 1s any evidence of genms in these agreeable little 
poems. They, perhaps, give evidence of what is far better, a grate- 


solations 





ful heart, a cultivated and contented mind, rich in the ¢ 


| of religion and in its own quiet thoughts and “ thick-coming fancies.” | 


“An Address deliwered before the Northern Lyce 


and county of Philadelphia, by Morton McMichael, Esg.”"—We | 


| have read with much interest this eloquent and appropriate address 


} and find that the high encomiums elicited by its delivery, are more || 


those who do not wish to cuter deeply into the mysteries of the jj than justified by the deliberate criticism of the closet. The prolifick 


how many a preco- 


om of the city || 


|| Vance. 





subject chosen by Mr. McMichael is that of popular education, and 
he has treated it in a manner at once philosephical and practical 
His diction combines energy with grace, and his views are ev- 
dently the result of his own reflection, and not shadowed forth from 
We have 


passages In this excellent address for quotation, but 


the minds of others, or gleaned from books and reviews. 


marked many 


we hope that, in the meantime, our readers will possess themselves 


of the whole. It should be extensively circulated and read. 


THE DRAMA. 
Tue Parx.—Hamblin has a long engagement at this theatre 
and will produce in rapid succession the pieces which drew so largely 


We doubt 


ment will be a profitable one to Simpson 


at the Bowery during its palmy days not the en; 





Burton, concluded his too 
No actor ever 


NationaL.—Burton, the mimitable 


bref engagement at this theatre, on Saturday last 
visited this city who made a more decidedly favourable impression 
upon his audience. He kept everybody in good humour, and there 
re—until he left us. The truth is, 


being one of the very first 





was scarcely a serious-looking v 
Burton is an extraordinary nan—besides 
of living comedians, he ts a scholar and a man of letters, to say 
nothing of his other good qualities, which have won him the respect 
and esteem of all who have the pleasure of bi 


s personal acquaint- 


ance. He left this city with the kindest wishes for his prosperity ; 





and we have heard earnest hepes expressed for his speedy retut 
Miss 


still at the National, doing all 


Let him come when he will to New-York, he will be welcome 


Shirret!, Wilson and Seguin are 
their power to delight a publick that has done so much for the 


Mrs. Bailey's engagement at this house has given universal satis- 
faction. She is a charming vocalist, and a light and graceful ac- 
tress. Opera is more popular in this city than any other species oi 


theatrical entertainment Vira la musica! 


Bowery.—Arrangements for reconstructing the Bowery have 


been made, and the work is already commence 


, 
1. The structu 


We learn that se- 





is believed, will be complete some time in May 


veral new pieces are in preparation for Hamblin, which promise to 






prove equally attractive with those which have brought such large 
sums heretofore to the treasury of this theatre. 

maTrnews.—The London papers 
and 


The journalists generally acquiesce in assigning 


THE FAILURE OF MR. AND MRS 
are full of speculations as to the causes of the failure of Mr 


Mrs 


as the principal cause, **the puritanical displeasure of individuals 


Matthews 
at the lady's alleged cosmopolitan and anti-platonick habits.” It 
such were the cause, and we believe it was, we consider it honour- 


>to our community. If it be puritanism to manifest displea- 


able 
sure at notorious outrages upon the moral decencies of society, 
we hope that puritanism will continue to be a characteristick of our 


people. 
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